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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 

Possibly no event in modern times has so stimulated the religious 
world as the discovery of the ancient library of scrolls at a long for- 
gotten site located on the northwestern side of the Dead Sea known as 
Khirbet Qumran. These scrolls are commonly called the "Dead Sea Scrolls". 
Their discovery has significantly changed the opinions of Biblical scho- 
lars concerning many aspects of Near East and Biblical studies. Jews 
and Christians alike have been particularly affected since the prelim- 
inary attempts to date the Scrolls and Scroll fragments — of which there 
are several thousands of the latter — indicate that this priceless lit- 
erary and archaeological find is a valuable link between the pre-Christ- 
ian and the Christian eras. 

Since the discovery of the Scrolls and the initial awareness of 
their existence by scholars in the spring of 1947, thousands of books 
and articles have appeared in which translations of the Scrolls and stud- 
ies of nearly every aspect of the culture, times and teachings of the 
Qumran community have been published. The original spate of publica- 
tions, some of which subscribed to extreme and often controversial opin- 
ions, has been somewhat modified by more recent publications in which 
the authors, who have benefited by the accumulation of knowledge con- 
cerning the times and history of that period and also by having access 
to newly translated documents, have been able to comment upon the Scrolls 
from a better informed vantage point. 

This present work seeks to investigate and assess any possible 
relationship of the Scrolls, especially the Manual of Discipline, to the 
First Epistle of John with particular reference to the concept of deter- 
minism. From the first, scholars sensed that there were similarities 


and parallelisms between certain passages in the Scrolls and sentiments 


expressed in the First Epistle of John. The use of several antitheses 
and other rhetorical figures by the authors of the Scrolls to express 
their dualistic and markedly deterministic ethical and metaphysical con- 
cepts often parallel the use of similar or even identical antitheses 
and other literary figures in other literature of the epoch. The First 
Epistle of John is no exception. The problem is now to see to what ex- 
tent the author of this Epistle employed parallel or similar figures 
and antitheses in his writings; and, to inquire whether or not he has 
used these figures and antitheses to portray similar dualistic and/or 
deterministic teachings. 

At the outset, it is important to attempt a definition as to what 
is meant by the terms 'dualism' and ‘determinism'. It is obvious that 
these.terms can have meaning primarily within a well-defined context. 
The term 'dualism' indicates a two-fold division; for instance, the be- 
lief that two separate elements such as spirit and matter co-exist in 
the universe. It is the belief in the existence of good and evil as 
separate entities; and, it may mean the belief that the universe is the 
Sphere in which God and the Devil oppose each other in an ethical-meta- 
physical conflict involving all of nature in general; and, human beings 
and other intelligences in particular. 

In the consideration of the Qumran Scrolls and of the First Epis- 
tle of John, it is essential to understand certain basic presuppositions 
relating to primal causes such as God and the Devil; and, relating to 
sin and death, obedience and life, and righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness. For, the dualistic concepts of both literatures is set in the 
broader setting in which the aforesaid considerations, and others, are 
vital to the proper assessment of the dualism. . 

As to the meaning of the term 'determinism', it may signify the 


teaching that man is not a free agent, and that his actions and mental 


activities are governed by causes and/or motives outside of his own will 
or volition. The term can have precise meaning in the broader frame 

of reference of the basic presuppositions of the thought system in which 
it is employed. In-as-much as both literatures with which this study 

is concerned are built upon basic presuppositions which set forth the 
existence and sovereignty of God as the Creator of the cosmos; and, of 
the existence of the Devil as the leader of the forces of evil within 
the cosmos, the term ‘determinism’ must be understood with direct ref- 
erence to these basic ideas in each of the religions concerned as ex- 
pressed in their separate writings. 

Since the Qumran epoch overlaps with the primitive Christian era; 
and, since the communities involved were geographically in such close 
proximity, it is only natural to inquire whether certain similarities 
in their theological, metaphysical and ethical concepts could point to 
any instances of direct contact between the communities. Specifically, 
in-as-much as the Qumran epoch antedates the Christian period and the 
community to whom the First Epistle of John is addressed, it must be 
asked whether or not the Qumran literature and the teachings they con- 
tain could have been the source for any of the teachings expressed in 
the First Epistle of John; and most specifically, whether the literature 
of Qumran could have been the source for the dualistic or deterministic 
sentiments of the Epistle. 

In-as-much as the issue of sources and relationships to other 
cultures and religions is involved, consideration will be given to some 
of the possible sources for the determinism which largely characterizes 
the Scrolls. It must be remembered that even though differing opinions 
have been expressed as to whether or not the people of the Qumran com- 


munity were Essenes; there can be little doubt that they were Jews. 


And, their culture and literature ought to be studied primarily against 


the background of their historical, theological and Scriptural heritage. 
The hundreds of instances in which the Scrolls either quote directly or 
else allude to the canonical writings of the Old Testament is most imp- 
ortant in understanding their thought. At the same time, the discovery 
of the pseudepigraphical literature in their library; and the fact that 
within the Scrolls there are likewise numerous quotations from or allu- 
Sions to passages taken from the books in this category must also be 
reckoned as significant in assessing some of the ideas which are found 
in their writings which may have no precedent in the canonical writings 
of the Old Testament. 

That they considered themselves as exponents of the religion of 
their fathers and especially Moses is clear from the repeated allusions 
to Moses. Their concept of the ‘covenant' is central to their whole 
reliaious outlook. Any effort to understand what was the chief moti- 
vation of the community must inevitably lead to the uniqueness of cer- 
tain of their eschatological teachings. In this connection they sought _ 
to unite the identity of their community with all that was paramount in 
their past traditions with their concept as to what constituted their 
place in history and in the accomplishing of the will and purposes of 
God through them. Their dualistic and deterministic notions are an 
integral part of their doctrines in this respect. 

Nor can one overlook the historical setting of the Qumran epi- 
sode. The possibilities of points of contact between the Jewish cul- 
ture and those of the Babylonian, Iranian, Greek and Egyptian civiliza- 
tions, as well as with Indian and other Oriental influences,must be 
weighed in any effort to understand the Jewish culture of the period, 
including ,the Qumran community. | 

It must be borne in mind when Stildving the two communities that 


while one has continued to influence the world for nearly two millenia, 


the Qumran episode is known to us today quite by chance. The shortness 
of their period of time and their limited number of adherents makes com- | 
parison something of an enigma. It is primarily the significance of 
their writings which has propelled their existence into auch exaggerated 
prominence. The passing of time may well see the genuine value of the | 
momentous discovery of the community and its literature evinced. 

In comparing the Qumran Scrolls with the First Epistle of John 
it will be necessary to examine the use of the rhetorical figures giving 
particular attention to the use of the antitheses in a critical fashion 
with reference to each of the literatures involved. The dominance of 
the ‘determinism’ in the Qumran Scrolls must be examined by comparison 
with the central theme of the First Epistle of John, which is the ‘agape’ 
concept, to ascertain if there is in the Epistle a corresponding dualism 
and determinism to that which is found in the Scrolls. If there is a 
dualism and determinism in the Epistle, then there must be some explan- 
ation of the relationship of the ‘agape' concept to these ideas. If, 
on the other hand, there is no ‘determinism’ in the Epistle, then the | 
‘agape’ concept must be examined in relationship to the dual’sm of the 
Epistle to see precisely how the ‘agape’ relates to the existence of man 
and to the possibility of man's having freewill. | | 

A comparison will be made between the ‘community of the believers ' 
in the First Epistle of John and the ‘community’ as it was described in 
the Scrolls. And, in view of the fact that both literatures speak of | 
the Devil (Belial in the Scrolls; 'diabolos' in the Epistle) in setting 
forth their cosmological dualism, the question must be raised as to whe- 
ther this dualism represents one of equal opposing forces in the cosmos; 
or whether the literatures present a quasi-dualism in which the opposing 
force of evil exists in a powerful but subordinate estate. How does the 


nature of the dualistic views of each of the literatures relate to their 


concept of God and to His sovereignty? Is the ‘determinism’ of the 
Scrolls a part of the sovereign activity of God in His creation? Does 
the ‘agape’ concept in the Epistle, in effect, replace the ‘determinism’ 
of the Scrolls in seeking to solve the nobel raised by the presence 
of sin and evil in the cosmos created by God? 

And, since the ‘agape’ concept of the Epistle centers around the 
doctrine of 'his Son Jesus Christ', and the reconciliation of the sin- 
ner with God because of the death of Jesus Christ, does this plan and 
purpose of God through Jesus Christ leave the individual the possibility 
of 'free-will'? Does the individual have any part to play in the unfold- 
ing reconciliation to God? Does the Epistle teach, as the Scrolls, 
that God has predetermined every aspect of the human existence and ulti- 
mate destiny of mankind? 

This study will seek _» present a critical examination of the 
basic teachings of the First Epistle of John and of the Qumran Scrolls 
and will then attempt to compare the findings relating to the ideas set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs in a systematic fashion. In the next 
chapter consideration will be given to the question of possible.sources 
of the dualism and determinism of the Qumran Scrolls. Then, in succeed- 
ing chapters the Scrolls and the Epistle will be examined. A final 
brief chapter wil] conclude the study in which the findings will be 


summarized. 


CHAPTER TWO 


"SOME POSSIBLE NON-CANONICAL SOURCES FOR QUMRAN 
DETERMINISM AND DUALISM" 


This subject, "Some Possible Non-Canonical Sources for Qumran 
Determinism and Dualism," is to be considered primarily within the his- 
torical-theological framework of that Jewish dualism and determinism 
which characterized certain Jewish literary expression during the two 
centuries immediately prior to the Christian era. The chief purpose 
of this and the following chapters is to delineate; and, where possible, 
to amplify some pertinent passages from Jewish non-Canonical literature 
of that period relating to the background of Qumranic dualism and deter- 
minism. Certain elements of comparison will be cited between those 
concepts in the literature of Qumran on the one hand (which will be 
dealt with more specifically in the following chapter) and parallelisms 
which are to be found in certain Jewish non-Canonical literature on the 
other hand. In considering the Qumranic dualism and determinism, it is 
necessary also to make a brief comparison between some of the Jewish con- 
cepts and selected ideas from ancient Persian and Greek thought—in-as- 
much as certain striking similarities may be noted. 

Mention ought also to be made of the parallelisms between the 
antitheses of the Old Testament, the non-Canonical Jewish literature, 
the Qumran scriptures; and, particularly, the First Epistle of St. John 
(although the treatment of the letter will be deferred to a later chap- 
ter). There are differences also. A single instance at this juncture 
will be illustrative. For example, | 
—_- 

Bo Reicke, NTS (Cambridge) I 137-41, makes the distinction be- 
tween the 'knowledge' (dafat) in the Scrolls and the. ‘gnosis' of gnost- 
icism. It ought not to be equated, either, with moderm intellectual 
knowledge. Driver, The Judean Scrolis, p. 564, suggests a possible 
development towards Jewish gnosticism in the use made of the word in 


the Scrolls. Addenda: The article by Bo Reicke cited above is dated 
1954-55. 


in the Gospel of John, while it is 


8 


God who makes all things, it is actually the 'Word', & Adyos, that 
performs the creative act (John 1,3); whereas, in the Scrolls of Qumran 
it is God's knowledge that brings everything into existence (I QS iii, 
153 111,25; xi,11). | 
Inevitably, those who have had any interest in the Qumran liter- 
ature have been drawn within the controversy as to who the inhabitants 
of Qumran were. Presently, there seems to be a widely accepted con- 
sensus that they were either Essenes or an ‘Essene-like'< communi ty. 
In accepting this consensus, it may be fitting to note briefly certain 
historical references to this sect. The evidence is scanty. However, 
mention of the Essene community is made in the writings of Philo,” Jo- 
sephus , Pliny,° Dio,” and Hippolytus.” Other ancient Christian sourc- 
es such as Eusebius, Porphyry, Origen and Epiphanius make mention of 
the community in ways which are either repititious (Eusebius, in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica, VIII 11-12, evidently quotes directly from Phi- 
lo, Apologia pro Judaeis) or else their mention of the community is ei- 
ther vague or uninformative. 


With reference to the dualistic and deterministic concepts of 


the people of Qumran, the references of Josephus are among the most per- 


tinent. He wrote,” "There are three philosophical sects among the Jews 


2 
James A. Sanders, "The Biblical Archaeologist", Vol. 36, 1973, 
4; p. 125. 

3 


Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit. Loeb Classical Library series, 
Vol. IX, pp. 75-91; and also, De Vita Contemplativa IX, pp. 1-74. 
4 


War of the Jews, Book II, viii,2-14; Antiquities of the Jews, 
Book XIII,v,9; Book XVIII,i,5; and, Book XV.Xx, 5. 
5 


Historia Naturalis V, XV, 73. 
mec adap tala 
Dio Chrysostom, Loeb, V, pp. 378-79. 
7 ar 
Philosophumena. Cf. Refutationes Omnium Haeresum, IX. 18-28. 
P. Wendland Edition. 
8 


Josephus. War of the Jews, Book II, viii, 2-14. 


9 


..the Pharisees;...the Sadducees; and the...Essenes." Concerning the 
views of each of these sects relative to determinism he was able from 
his own firsthand knowledge to pen a few words. For the Essenes he 
wrote these words: 


"The doctrine of the Essenes is this: that all things are 
best ascribed to God." Antiquities of the Jews. XVIII i 5. 


"But the sect of the Essenes affirm, that fate governs 
all things, and that nothing befalls men but what is according 
to its determination." Antiquities of the Jews. XIII y 9. 


Concerning the sect of the Pharisees, Josephus wrote: 


“These ascribe all to fate (or providence) and to God, 
and yet allow, that to act what is right, or the contrary, is 
principally in the power of men, although fate does oe 
in every action." War of the Jews. II viii 14. Cf. a 


re eee 


Antiquities of the Jews. XVIII i 3. 


"Now for the Pharisees, they say that some action, but 
not all, are the work of fate, and some of them are in our own 
power, and that they are liable to fate, but are not caused by 
fate." Antiquities of the Jews. XIII v 9. 


Now, with reference to the Sadducees, he wrote: 


"But the Sadducees...take away fate entirely, and sup- 
pose that God is not in our doing or not doing what is evil; 
and they say, that to act what is good, or what is evil, is at 
men's own choice, and that the one or the other belongs so to 
everyone, that they may act as they please." War of the Jews. 
II viii 14. Cf. also Antiquities of the Jews. XVIII 7 4. 


"And for the Sadducees, they take away fate and say there 
is no such thing, and that the events of human affairs are not 
at its disposal; but they suppose that all our actions are in 
our own power, so that we are ourselves. the causes of what is 
good, and receive what is evil from our own folly." Antiquities 
of the Jews. XIII v 9.9 | 


The knowledge of these variant ideas concerning determinism by 
these three sects of the Jews was gained by Josephus through direct ac- 
quaintance, for in his biographical account he states: 

All of the quotations in this section are from The Works of 


Flavius Josephus, Translated a William Whiston. T. Nelson and Sons, 
London, 1870. 


10 


“,..and when I was about sixteen years old, I had a mind 
to make trial of the several sects that were among us. These 
sects are three: —The first is that of the Pharisees, the second 
that of the Sadducees, and the third that of the Essens...for I 
thought that by this means I might choose the best, If I were 
once acquainted with them all; so I...went through them at," !0 
The writings of Josephus, particularly his remarks concerning the 

variant viewpoints of the Jewish sects of his time relating to determin- 
ism, are further substantiated by other Jewish sources. 

It is important, at this time, to consider the historical and 
literary sources of the dualism and determinism of the Qumran community. 
Did these ideas originate in their own crucible and from their own men- 
tality? Or, did their authors draw from other pre-existent and/or con- 
temporary sources as a basis for their teachings? The problem is com- 
plex and deserving of a more comprehensive treatment than can be given 
here. However, the meaning of the passages to be treated subsequently, 
taken from Qumran literature, will be better understood in the light of 
an understanding of some of the possible literary backgrounds and sourc- 
es. Among these sources might be the Old Testament Canonical and non- 
Canonical literature. Divergent opinions prevail; but, there is support 
for this view. William LaSor finds the theology of Qumran to be the 
theology of Judaism, though allowing for the possibility of other in- 
| fucneese 

| "In the light of this study, it seems safe to conclude 
that the theology of Qumran...is the theology of Judaism...If we 
were to add any qualifying statements, we would be inclined to 
say that the Qumran Community stood closer to the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic writings of Judaism in the development of theology."! 
T. Gaster, while acknowledging the possibility of Iranian influence upon 
Qumran thought !3 has also written of the possible direct influence of 
10 12 
Josephus, Ibid. pp. 1,2. LaSor, Ibid. p. 103. 
11 7 13 
William Sanford LaSor, The Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead 


Dead Sea Scrolls, revised 1962, 98- Sea Scriptures, 1976, pp. 23-26. 
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Jewish canonical and non-Canonical literature upon the formulation of 
the thought of the Qumran community: 
",..it should be observed that just as many ideas and 
phrases in the Dead Sea Scrolls as can be paralleled from the 
New Testament can be paralleled equally well from the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament--that is, from the non- 
canonical Jewish ‘scriptures' that were circulating between 200 
B.C. and 100 A.D.--and from the earlier strata of the Talmud."14 
Mention ought also to be made of the historical experiences of the Jew- 
ish nation; particularly, the captivity and other calamities which subse- 
quently befell them,as being possible causes for the deepening of their 
deterministic sentiments. T. Gaster has written thus: | 
"Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive how, in the dark 
days of national eclipse, some at least of the Jews may have sought 
in Iranian dualism a more comforting explanation of the fate which 
had befallen them than that afforded by their own traditional doc- 
trines. For, instead of having to believe that an outraged God 
had revoked His covenant with them, they could thus find hope and 
solace in the notion that what they were suffering was, after all, 
no more than a momentary triumph of Evil in its continuous strug- 
gle with Good..."15 | 
Which statement not only concurs with the idea that the Jewish people 
might have derived their dualistic and deterministic concepts from out 
of the deepening sense of guilt associated with their national calami- 
ties; however, Gaster has pointed also to the possibility of their hav- 
ing found in the concepts of ancient Iranian dualism a basis for their 
dualistic and deterministic ideas. Before entering into the textual 
considerations of the Qumran Scrolls, brief consideration will be given 
to some of these possible sources. | | | 
It is suggested at this juncture that the quality or definition 
of that particular determinism and/or dualism which pertains to a spe- 
cific religion or cult is generally determined by the basic presuppo-- 
sitions relating to deity and/or primal causes to which the religion 


14 
' [bid. p. 20. 
15 


Ibid. p. 24. 
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subscribes. To some extent, this may be said to be the case with the 
Jewish, early Iranian and Greek religious cults. Likewise, with the 
religion of the Qumran community. The various cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean world of the Qumran era must have been influenced by widely var- 
jiant sources including Oriental Religions, Greek Philosophies, Persian 
dualism and Egyptian gnosticism. The Qumran community was probably no 
exception to this, as G. R. Driver has commented: 


"Essenes and Therapeuts as well as Covenanters and to some 
extent Mandaeans, breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. They 
found a vast stock of common ideas derived from various sources, 
e.g., the Old Testament and Jewish apocryphal literature, Persian 
dualism and Egyptian gnosticism, Oriental religions and Greek 
philosophies. Each group took what it wanted from this common 
stock, adapted it to its own purposes and in so Ho ing transmuted 
it; but the transmutation was not always the same. 


The impact of Hellenistic thought upon the many cultures of the 
Mediterranean area has been the subject of numerous inquiries. The 
inroads of Greek philosophical thought upon Palestinian Jewish and Christ- 


jan thought has also been well documented. And the possibility that 


the Qumran community drew from this source in seeking to establish their. 
deterministic and dualistic concepts cannot be ignored. !/ However, it 

is presently more frequently suggested (though not necessarily document- 
ed) that a more probable source of Qumran dualism and determinism may be 


16 
G. R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls, 1965, p. 569. As to the poss- 
ibility of Egyptian influence upon the Qumran community, Driver has re- 
peatedly asserted an ‘Egyptian connection' between the thought of that 
land and the Qumran community; Ibid. pp. 175; 232-237; 446; 455; 479 and 
530. Driver has attempted to construct a case for this Qumran-Egyptian 
inter-relationship built upon evidence which he concludes suggests that a 
faction of the Qumran community actually dwelt in Egypt for a time. 
7 


In particular reference to the possible influence of Greek 
thought upon the Qumran tradition, see K. Schubert, "Der gegenwartige 
Stand der Erforschung der in Palastina neu gefundenen hebraischen 
Handschriften", (TLZ 78 (1953) 495-506; W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic 
Judaism, rey. ed. (London, New York, 1955) 1-16; G. R. Driver, The Jud- 

ean Scrolls, 76-77, 118, 532, 534; Cf. also, Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Sides A 
Feature of | Qumran Ange lology and the Angels of I Cor. 77,10", from Paul 
and Qumran, edited by Jerome Murphy-O'Connor, 1968, pp. 42- 45--his refer- 
ences to Hellenistic influences are pertinent. 
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found in the ancient Zoroastrian teachings. '® 


Opinions vary considerably as to the extent to which Persian 


teachings influenced Qumran dualism and determinism. Driver 9 suggests 


that the Covenanters of Qumran, "grafted Persian dualism on to Hebrew 
monotheism." The relationship may not have been quite that simple. 
William LaSor takes the position that there is no direct Zoroastrian 
influence on Qumran theology when he writes: 


"The possible contacts between Zoroastrianism and Qumran 
have been mentioned in passing (pp.78,81), and I have indicated 
that I do not see evidence of direct Zoroastrian influence on 
Qumran theology. "20 


K. G. Kuhn wrote: 


"This Gnostic structure of the new text can scarcely have 
sprung up from Jewish tradition--there the presuppositions for 
it would be lacking; while they would be genuinely present in this 
sect. But it agrees surprisingly with the original preaching of 
Zoroaster, and thereby is se forth anew the old question of the 
Parsee influence on Judaism. ¢! 


Another aspect of this difficult problem is posed in the suggestion of 
T. H. Gaster that later Iranian teachings may, in fact, have been based- 
upon Jewish teachings: 


"Significant also in this connection are the parallels 
which exist between the doctrines and concepts of the Scrolls 
and those which appear in Iranian lore. To be sure, these affin- 
ities present a thorny problem, because, while some of them in _ 
deed occur in the really ancient portion of the Iranian scriptures= 
the Gathas—-others are to be found only in writings of relatively 


18 
The larger number of authors favor this view. The following are 

representative: Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran. p. XV. Cf. also G. R. Dri- 
ver, The Judean Scrolls. pp. 551,561; S$. Aalen, Die Begriffe Licht und 
Finsternis im A.T.; Huppenbauer, Der Mensch Zwischen Zwei Welten; Du- 
pont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran. p. /7 ff.3, 78 ff. 7, 79 
ff.2; Lucetta Mowry, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Early Church. p. 147; 
W. 0. E. Oesterley, An Introduction Enythe’ Books: of the Apoeryea: p. 72; 
and, R. C. A. Leaney, [The Rule of Qumran and its Meaning. pp. 46-47. 
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G. R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls, p. 547, 
20 Fee ae ee 


and the New Testament, pp. 151-2. 


2] oh eeeeeregt cerns Ge © en oh 
K. G. Kuhn, "Die in Paldstina gefundenen Hebraischen Texte und 
das Neue Testament," ZTK, 47 (1950): 211. 
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late date, and these may themselves be derived (directly or in- 
directly) from Jewish sources." | | 


Gaster is not inflexible in his opinions, for he chronicles many par- 
allels between Iranian and Jewish thought. °° He specifically acknowledges 
that the “elaborate angelology, demonology, and eschatology which devel- 
oped during the intertestamental period owed much to earlier contacts 
with Iranian thought"24 Likewise, Gaster writes, with particular ref- 
erence to the Scrolis, "Indeed, not the least fascinating feature of 
the Scrolls is precisely this blend of the Iranian with the Hepraiea” 
The background of the Old Testament Canonical writings, the 
Apocryphal writings; and, particularly, the Apocalyptists show a defin- 
ite and progressively emerging dualism and determinism in the Palestinian 
inter-testamental period. It could well be that it is in this latter 
iWavatove that the inpact of Persian dualism is most important. Though, 
admittedly, this may be somewhat speculative because of the problems in- 
volved. Some of these difficulties, in summary, are as follows: there 
is in the Old Testament an ethical dualism portrayed under various figures 
of speech .-© There is a conflict between good and evil: thrceughout; also, 
mention must be made of the difficulties of dating the birth of Zoroaster 
which date is suggested as being anywhere from 6000 B.C. to 569 B.C. 3°" 
and finally, the gradual evolvement of the Iranian religion itself pre- 
sents difficulties rvenaullch as the dualism of the earlier Gathas is 
an ethical dualism whereas in later writings the emphasis is upon a 
cosmological dualism. In the case of the latter, there iS, aS was 
suggested by Gaster and LaSor , the distinct possibility of Jewish thought 


having influenced Iranian thought as well. These difficulties prompted 


25 
Gaster, op. cit., pp. 23-24. Ibid., p. 26. 


23 26 

Ibid., pp. 24-26. © To illustrate, Deut.xxx,15-20; 
24 Prov. 11,13-153; Prov. xxi,I. 

Ibid., p. 24. 27 


Ernst Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His 
World (Princeton University Press,1947), 
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se) 


Driver to comment: 

"The antitheses. are so obvious that they may have occurred 
more or less simultaneously in different centres. For example, 
good and evil, truth and falsehood, life and death, God and Satan, 
are contrasted in the Old Testament at times long before any to 
which the Scrolls can be assigned; such ideas therefore are as 
likely to have reached the Covenanters from their own Hebrew 
Scriptures as from some remote Iranian source." 

The present view, held by a majority of commentators, that ancient 
Zoroastrianism was a probable source for Post-Exilic Jewish; and subse- 
quently of Qumran dualism is based upon the following Paconiad: The 
Zoroastrian religion is antecedent to the Apocalyptists and to Qumranic 
literature. The religion supports a definite dualism in which Ahura- 
mazda and Ahriman are antithetic forces. There are the paraliel anti- 
theses of Good and Evil, Truth and Falsehood, Light and pankiees. and 
Life and Death. During the Exilic period the Jewish people had intimate 
contact with the later Persian culture (during which time it is assumed 
that they may have been oriented to the dualism of the more ancient 
Persian period— which conclusion is contested by some) ©? All of this 
occurred to the Jews prior to the emergence of dualism and determinism 
in the Post-Exilic Apocryphal literature. As the dualism of the ancient 
Zoroastrian religion may show more of a parallel or affinity to the dual- 
ism of Jewish Apocryphal literature and to the dualism of the Qumran com- 
munity than does, for instance, Greek philosophical dualism, the conclu- 
sion is derived by some that Zoroastrian dualism may be a probable source 
of Jewish dualism. The problem may not be to demonstrate that there are 
indeed similarities between the dualism of Qumran and the Iranian ideas 
so much as to establish a direct and verifiable relationship=—- which may 
be difficult to do with present information. | 

28 
Driver, op. cit., p. 551. 
ig. Ibid., p. 561, asserts, "...this Iranian dualism had 


come under the influence of Jewish monotheism and the doctrine of crea- 
tion..." Cf. also LaSor , The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament, 81. 
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A comparison of certain dualistic concepts of the Apocryphal writ- 
ers with ancient Zoroastrian concepts reveals parallelisms which pertain 
to this study. Oesterley, among others, suggests that the Apocalyptists 
re-inforced their deterministic interpretation of the Jewish exile and 


humiliation by drawing upon Persian dualistic teachings. He first sug- 


gests that, "...the Apocalyptists may be regarded as the successors of 


the prophets of oid. "30 Then, tracing the influence down through Jew- 
ish history. with particular reference to determinism, he writes: 


"In another direction, moreover, the Apocalyptists show 
themselves to be in the following of the prophets. These latter 
had taught that, in accordance with the divine foreknowledge and 
plan, the destruction of the Israelite nation was, on account of 
its wickedness, predetermined. This conception is taken over by 
the Apocalyptists and greatly developed; indeed their doctrine of 
Determinism is at times carried to extreme lengths...all things 
are predetermined from the beginning of the world. It seems 
highly probable that_this exaggerated Determinism was due to 
Iranian influence."31 


Again, with reference to the dualistic concept of the 'two spir- 


32 


its', Driver, with others,~” suggests that the idea can be traced, “some- 


“4 
es 
= 
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what uncertainiy from the Old , through the intertestamental 


literature, into the scrolls and the New Testament. "2° These dual- 
istic concepts were reflected not oniy in the Inter-testamental and 


Qumran literature but were reflected in certain Christian literature of 


the epoch?" and in certain rabbinical literature as ee 


30 
W. 0. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apo- 
crypha. p. 71. Cf. also Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums in Spat- 
hellenistischen Zeitalter, p. 502 f. 
31 
Oesterley, Ibid. 
32 


Cf. also, 0. J. F. Seitz, "Two spirits in Man." An Essay in 
Biblical Exegesis in NTS 6, 1959, 60; pp. 82-84; J. P. Audet, "Affin- 
ities litteraires et doctrinales du Manuel de Discipline". RB 59, 1952. 
pp. 219 ff. 
33 
G. R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls. p. 551. 
34 
As in the Epistle of Barnabas, the Latin Duae Viae, the Greek 
Teaching of of the Twelve Apostles and the Shepherd of Hermas . 


a the conversation betwech Acher and his student R. Me'ir 
in B. Talmud Hagigah 15a. 
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There are two chief aspects of the Apocalyptical writings which 
Hetieet their deterministic viewpoint and dualism (which are developed 
in a much broader dualism than can be found expressed in the Canonical 
Old Testament writings). These are, namely, the expression of the fix- 
ed determinism of God! S plan and purpose in human history and destiny; 
and, what amounts to a strange new departure in the effort to set forth 
and harmonize the eaiationdnipbeEvean human freedom and divine control. 

For the Old Testament prophets and the Apocalyptists alike, hist- 
ory and time, with reference to the human situation, find their ultimate 
meaning in terms of the out-working of the divine will and purpose. It 
is the ‘divine plan’, the 'mighty acts of God', the ‘moving of God', | 
throughout human events and tage mach de the prime concern. Apocalyp- 
Hist differ from their antecedents in that they have attempted to syn- 
thesize the temporal with the eternal. That is, they have endeavoured 
to avoid what appears as confusion to the prophets before them with ref- 
erence to the human dilemma and all of its evils—particularly human | 
misbehaviour—in the light of God's ‘mysterious souan and His seernal 
will and suoee in the creation and destiny of the universe. It is an 
effort to relate the finite activity of man with the infinite eternity 
and omnipotence of God. Hence it is, that there are introduced into the 
dualism and determinism of the Apocrypha sentiments and concepts which 
do not find expression in the Canonical writings. _ 

In-as-much as detenutinien and dualism are characteristic of the 
post-Canonical Jewish literature, it is essential to submit selective, 
Specific instances which will illustrate this aspect of the literature. 
The book of Jubilees (iv,17,19) records concerning Enoch that, 

“he wrote down the signs of heaven according to the num- 
ber of their months. in a book...and what was and what will be he 


saw in a vision of his sleep, as it will happen to the children 
of men throughout their generations until the day of judgment." 
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This appears to be a reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac; and 
probably refers to I Enoch 72-82 and 83-90 where, in a greater length, 
the same ideas are expressed. The emphasis of these passages seems to 
be that human life and all of human history is determined beforehand and 
then regulated by the movements of the heavenly bodies. Such an idea 
would be alien to the writings of the Canonical authors unless they were 


36 In- 


writing of the activities of those outside of the Jewish religion. 
deed, information gained from such sources as necromancy, star-gazing 
wizardry, etc. seems always to stand in contra-distinction to the divine 
pveistionse’” 

Another aspect of this fixedness of history is described in Jub- 
ilees 1,29 which indicates the belief of the author that there are heav- 
enly tablets on which are recorded, "all the deeds of mankind, and of 
all the children of flesh that shall be upon the earth to the remotest 
generations." God is described as the aie who knows (beforchand) the 
goal of the generations (Cf. II Bar. xlviii,3); the whole course of 
history is predetermined, and tne Day of Judgment wiil come when the 
fixed number of the elect has been reached IV Ezra iv,35 f.); All creat- 
ed things have been foreseen: and foreknown of God, even the destinies 
of Israel and that of the Gentiles has been pre-determined by Him (Cf. 
Assumption of Moses xii,4 f.). 

Not only is man's life pre-determined; but, his after-life is also 
pre-determined. It is taught that before the final judgment comes, God 
will divide the spirits of the children of light from the spirits of 
the children of darkness (I Enoch xxxxi,8). It is as if a man's por- 
| tion is laid in the balance before God and nothing. that he can do will 
36 

Cf. Isaiah xlvii,13; note also J] Kings xxiii,5. 
Ta in the case of Joseph in Egypt, Genesis x1i,24; Moses in 


Pharaoh's court, Exodus vii,]1-12; Daniel in Babylon, Daniel i1,2-14, 
27,47; and also, Daniel v,/7. 
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alter whatever God has pre-determined for him (Psalms of Solomon v,6). 

Even before a man is born there has been a "place prepared for 
the repose of that soul, and a measure fixed how much it is intended 
that a man be tried in this world". In the ‘Mirror of the World’ 

Abraham is depicted as seeing the whole world divided into two--God's 
people on the right side and the heathen on the left (Cf. Apoc. of 
Abraham 21). Everything was "already planned beforehand" (Apoc. of 
Abraham 22). The wicked are described as Azazal's ‘portion’ who oer 
been assigned to him from the beginning (Apoc. of Abraham 22). The 
very future estate of the righteous and the wicked has been predestined 
by God, “for corruption will take those that belong to it, and life 
those that belong to it." (II Bar. xiii,7). 

This is not to suggest that the Apocryphal writers had abandoned 
the lofty conceptions of God which were expressed in the capone writ- 
ings. For, they still retained and frequently gave expression to the 
view of the ‘almightiness of God' which had so dominated the theological 
thoughts of the pre-exilic Jews (Book of Wisdom xi,22; xii,8-12). Sim- 
ilar sentiments of the Greatness of God are found in Philo (de Legg Alle- 
gor. 1,15; i1i1,24,27,28). The book of Sirach is largely distinctly pre- 
destinarian (Sirach xvi,26-30; xxiii,20; xxxiii,11-13; xxxix,20-21). In 
the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon there is a recognition of God as the 
great and mighty King (i1,34,36) who has appointed the course of nature 
(xviii,20) and controls the unfolding of human history (11,34; ix,4;_ 
xvii,4). This God rules over the whole creation and determines the lot 
of each person and thing (v,6,18). Similar expressions of the sover- 
eignty and magnitude of God's greatness are found in numerous other pass- 
ages throughout the Apocryphal writings. 

But, while these post-Canonical Jewish writings retain much of 


those lofty expressions of man's (and all of nature's) dependence upon 
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God as the ‘Mighty Lord of All' by whose counsel and wisdom all things 
exist, and were created; and, whose end is foreknown and fully deter- 
mined (for every creature in the universe is but an instrument of His 
will); nevertheless, these authors grappled with the problem of human 
behaviour and misbehaviour; and, in their writings, also gave expression 
to a new element which allows for the autocracy of the human will. So, 
within the writings of this category, and at times within the writings 
of a Single author, there may be found expressions of dualism and deter- 
minism; freedom of the human will and the autocracy of the indivudual= 
both within the framework of the sovereignty of God. 

The book of Sirach contains a famous passage which is unparallel- 
ed in the Canonical writings wherein the freedom and autocracy of the 
human will is asserted. The culmination of the passage is reached in 
the declaration that, "a man has been committed to the hand of his own 
counsel," to choose for himself life or death (Sirach xV,11-20). In 
the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon, in which definite deterministic senti- 
ments are set forth, there likewise a found a very strong assertion of 
the freedom of the human will, "OQ God, our works are in our own soul's 
election and control to do righteousness or iniquity in the works of 
our hand" (Psalms of Solomon ix,7). 

There appears to be a growing crescendo of these expressions 
relating to human freedom of will until in the latter portion of the 
pre-Christian period the whole sphere of human penavioue and/or misbe- 
haviour is, in certain instances, separated from Divine determination 
(as in the case of the Sadducees mentioned by Josephus). Undoubtedly, 
Jewish literary expression had been affected by the exterior influences 
in shaping these changing ideas concerning man and Deity. There are, in 
the closing portion of the pre-Christian time, specific instances of 


non-Hebrew terminology creeping into Jewish literary thought. The 
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Platonic Tpdvora, mpovo éty, for example, sribably through the in- 
fluence of the Stoa, is found not only in Philo ( nepy Mpovel as) ; but, 
also in the Apocryphal books (Wisdom vi,7; xiv,3; xvii,2; 3 Macc. iv,21; 
v,30; 4 Macc. 1x,24; xiii,18; xvii,22; Cf. also Daniel vi,18-19 LxX). 
An even more precise and possibly earlier term, egopay , occurs in 
Josephus (War of the Jews, II viii 14) and is utilized also in the LXX 
(2 Macc. xii,22; xv,2; Cf. also 3 Macc. i1,21; Job xxxiv,24; xxviii,24; 
Xxii,12; xxi,163; and Zech. ix,]1). Josephus also employs the more fatal- 
istic Elaouevn to describe the then current Jewish views of pre- 
destination (War of the Jews, II viii 14; Antiquities, XIII v 9; XVIII 

i 3). With the use of these Greek terms there undoubtedly came into 
Jewish thought certain Hellenistic philosophical ideas. 

But, whatever the sources may have been, there is a demonstrable 
tendency by these Apocryphal writers to digress from the predestinar- 
jianism of an earlier time towards that expression which made allowance 
for individual freedom and the autocracy of the human will. ieaeealich 
as the concept of the autocracy of the individual human Wiiinaa charac- 
terized certain elements of sHeient Persian and certain Greek religious 
philosophical thought, it may well be that these were the influences which 
had contributed mainly towards the development of these “wenkimente by 
Jewish authors. Philo, whose predestinarian views were earlier mention- 


ed, did at least allude to the possibility of human freedom?® 


when he | 
suggested that man is granted a certain ‘voluntary’ spite of behaviour. 

There are certain other ideas of the Apocalyptic literature which 
may reflect upon their views of dateaiinisa and freeewi Vien. These. 
suggestions, coupled. with somewhat similar—if far less developed—ideas 
in the Canonical literature, may find their fullest development in the 


Qumran writings, the New Testament, and other first and second century 


38 
Philos Quod Deus Sit Immut. 10: 
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A. D. Christian literature. In this connection reference is made par- 
ticularly to the antitheses of ‘light and darkness, ‘good and evil', 
‘life and death', and ‘truth and error' on the one hand; and, to the 
concepts pertaining to sin and evil (particularly, to its origin) on 
the other hand. 

The use of the antitheses in inter-testamental literature is also 
complemented by the allusions and references to the ‘two ways' and fy: 
the ‘ two spirits', both of which were to find degrees of parallelism 
or affinity of expression in the Qumran literature, the New Testament, 
and in other Jewish and Christian literature of the first two centuries 
A.D. >? Several efforts have been made to trace the concept from the 
Apocryphal authors (see Testaments of the Patriarchs , Judah xx 1-3; and 
also, Asher i 3—v 2). The ideas were to be given fuller, though not 


necessarily identical, expression in the Qumran Scriptures, the New 


Testament, and in the early Christian literature (The Epistle of Barna- 


40 4] Doctrina Apostolorum 1-5,'4 the Shep- 


3 
herd of Hermas, Mandates 5, 1-2, and Similitudes 5.5.2; 5.6.5; 5 1-3:" 


bus 18-21, — the Didache 1-6, 


The Two Ways (Latin) and the Teaching (Greek). 
In the comparison of this literature it becomes apparent that 
there is a somewhat common factor—an affinity of terminology. But, 


39 
; ~ Detailed efforts to compare certain ideas are found in: J. P. 
Audet, "Affinities litteraires et doctrinales du Manuel de Discipline", 
RB 59, 1952, pp. 219 ff. Also, in A. R. C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran 
and its meaning, p. 51; G. R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls, p. 557; 
Schubert, Die Gemeinde vom Totem Meer, pp. 57-61; and also K. Stendahl 


The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 157-182. 


Lightfoot and Harmer, Apostolic Fathers; Revised Texts, 262-264; 
and also 285-287. 
4] 
~~ R. C. Butler, 'The "Two Ways" in the Didache', JTS (NS) 12, 
1961, pp. 27-38; R. P. C. Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church, pp.172 ff. 
42 2 


Schlecht, Doctrina XII Apostolorum, 105-112. 
43 | | : 
Lightfoot and Harmer, op. cit., 325-327; 428-429; and also Cf. 
Audet in RB, NS LIX, pp. 219-298; and | pp. 47-82. 
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when the expressions are viewed in the broader theological frame of 
reference for each of the communities represented, it again becomes 
obvious that there are also distinctive differences. For instance, 

there is the definite dualism in the New Testament that depicts God, life, 
light, truth and righteousness , on the one hand; and, Satan, death, dark- 
ness, error and inmighteousness or sin, on the other hand. These words 
stand apart as clearly as the ‘two ways' or the ‘ two Spirits' from each 
other. ‘Light' has no fellowship with ‘darkness’, etc. ieeeade by | 
contrast, in the Qumran Scriptures, as will be shortly presented, the 

‘Two Spieite and the 'Two Ways' originate From a single scurcs=cod: 

In the Apocalyptic treatment of the concept of ‘sin! > the CrnOne 
of the npocalyptists to grapple with the problem of human misbehaviour, 
when compared with the earlier concepts of the total sovereignty of God, 
is clearly a aevereee from the earlier predestinarianism. Two of the | 
more important passages relating to the concept of sin in ‘the Apocalyp- 
tists are to be found in Ecclesiasticus and IV Ezra. From these pass- 
ages come three possibilities in exp Laing the origin of evil. The 
first, made by Ben-Sira in the Ecclesiasticus suggests, "From a woman 
was the beginning of sin: and because of her we all die" (xxv, 24). 

The author of Wisdom implies the association of Sin and death also, 
',..because God created man for incorruption, and in the likeness of 
his own proper being made he him; but by the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world..." (ii, 23-24). | | . 

The transmission of sin to the whole human race as a result of 
Adam's sin--a view normally held by the Jews—is mentioned in Apoca- 
lyptic literature in IV Ezra, "For the first Adam, bearing a wicked 
heart, transgressed, and was overcome; and not he only, but all they 


also that are born of him. Thus disease was made permanent; and the 
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law was in the heart of the people along with the wickedness of the 
root; so the good departed away, and that which was wicked abode still" _ 
(IV Ezra iii,21-22). Another passage says, "For a grain of evil seed 
was sown in the heart of Adam from the beginning, and how much wicked- 
ness hath it brought forth until the time of the threshing come! Pon- — 
der now by thyself, how great fruit of wickedness a grain of evil seed 
has brought forth. When the ears which are without number shall be 
sown, how great a floor shall they fill" (IV Ezra iv,30-32). The 
same author further states in another passage, "0 thou Adam, what hast 
thou done? For though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen 
on thee alone, but upon all of us that come of thee’ (IV Ezra vii, 118). 

Ben-Sira wrote of the beginning of evil with Eve. The book of 
Wisdom taught that it originated with the Devil; and, IV Ezra traced 
it back to Adam. But, the suggestion that a grain of evil seed was 
sown in the heart of Adam (Cf. IV Ezra iv,30), if it implies that it 
was sown there by the Devil, would really be tantamount to saying that 
Sin originated with the Devil before Adam. Hence, there would in ef- 
fect be a duality. If, on the other hand, sin originated before Adam, 
but not with Satan, the implication would be that sin originated with 
God—a concept which Ben-Sira expressly condemned, "Say not thou, It 
is through the Lord that I fell away, for thou shalt not do the things 
he hateth. Say not thou, It is he that eausethaine to err, for ne hath 
no need of a sinful man" (xv, 11,12). | 

The suggestions of Ben-Sira are further complicated in other 
passages when he introduces a concept which has basic roots, as far as 


the terminology is concerned, in the Old Testament.“ The concept of 


army. 

The word 3x2 is used frequently in the 0.T. with various mean- 
ings. The concepts of 'evil spirit’ and ‘good spirit’ are not found as 
such with reference to the 'yetser'; but, rabinnic comments in Sukkah 
52b cite the reference to the 'spirit of whoredoms' in Hosea iv,11-12 
and v,4 when dealing with the 'yetser hara'. Cf. A. R. C. Leaney, op. 
cit., p. 42, 153; and Seitz, NTS 6, 1959-60, p. 93 n. 5. 


the 'yetser', a term which may be translated ‘evil inclination’, ‘evil 
tendency’ is spoken of. For instance, Ben-Sira suggests that God plac- 
ed in man this evil tendency or spirit in the very act of creation. 

"God created man from the beginning, and placed him in the hand of his 
Yetser. If thou so desirest, thou canst keep the commandment, and it is 
wisdom to do his good pleasure" (xv, 14-15). Note also (xxxvii, 3), 

QO evil tendency (Yetser) wherefore wast thou created, to fill the face 
of the world with deceit?" And again, "Good is set over against evil, 
and life over against death; so it is the sinner over against the godly" 
(xxxiii, 14-15) (note also the use of the antitheses here). ‘Ben-Sira 
appears reticent to accept his own statement thus allowing God to be 
responsible for the creation of evil. But, later Jewish authors took 

up the argument and set it forth clearly.» 

Evidently, Ben-Sira was not completely satisfied with any of his 
possible explanations for the origin of evil; hence, he postulated still 
- another idea in these words, "When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curs- 
eth his own soul. The whisperer defileth his own soul, and shall be 
hated whithersoever he goeth' (xxi, 27-28). iatnne passage lends 
support to this concept that man himself is the cause and seat of his 
own evil inclinations, "What is brighter than the sun? Yet this fail- 
eth; and an evil man will think on flesh and blood" (xvii, 31).78 The 
idea finds similar expression in other writings, "I have sworn unto 
you, ye sinners, as a mountain does not become a slave and will not, 
nor a hill a handmaid of a woman, even so sin hath not been sent upon 


the earth, and man himself hath created it..." (I Enoch xcviii,4). 


45 

Midrash Bereshith Rabba xxvii; Babylonian Talmud, Kiddushin 
30b. : 

46 7 

The Syriac Version, second clause reads, "Even so does man not 
curb his inclinations." Tennant paraphrases the passage to read, "Even 
the sun darkens itself—the brightest thing in the world; how much more, 
then, frail man?" "Journal of Theological Studies", Vol. II, p. 212. 
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Certain coneidsiens present themselves as a result of the com- 
parison oe these sehnente made by the Apocryphal writers. The first is 
that ehere-is an obvious lack of uniformity among them; although, irre- 
gardless of the sources of their concepts, there are careain sentiments 
which appear to be commonly accepted. As was suggested in the case of 
Ben-Sira, there is uncertainty within his own writings concerning the 
origins of evil. In other cases, there is a noticeable vacillation 
between outright determinism on the one hand and full individual res- 
ponsibility of man with free will and personal accountability on the 
other hand. | 

the authors of this period sought to blend an imperfect dualism 
with their earlier monotheistic heritage. They struggled with the pro- 
biem of human deeds and misdeeds, human suffering, national disaster, 
and other evils of the human dilemma, and attempted to resolve the ten- 
sion arising from consideration of these circumstances in the light nf 
their modified views of God and His divine activity. G. R. Driver 
has suggested, “ANT three groups, Christians and Covenanters and Rab- 
bis, have reached the same point; and all three eave the dilemma un- 


vesoiveds!” 


Any effort to assess the conclusions of the inter-test- 
anental Jewish authors must be made against the backdrop of the ctrong 
currents of dualism and determinism which generally pervade ‘72;~ think- 
ing, alongside of the occasional instances of the sensitive expressions 
of free-will alternatives to which they have given utterance. 

The emergence of the dualistic and deterministic concepts stands 
in contrast to the trend of the traditional concepts of the earlier per- 
iods of Jewish hisvenys particulary: to the hints which are contained 
‘in the Canonical writings. Many factors undoubtedly contributed to 
these differing views about God and human destiny. 


47 
G. R. Driver, op. cit., p. 562. 
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In searching for a cause for this shift in the Jewish views of 
the will and purpose of God in human affairs and human destiny, attent- 
ion is immediately focused upon the historical setting in which the 
rise of these differing concepts is accomplished. The devastating 
destruction of the country, the overthrow of the seat of government, 
the enslavement and aunder of their ruling class, the gruesome horrors 
of war, the carrying of thousands into Babylonian captivity, the sacri- 
lege committed upon the holy places of the temple of Jerusalem, the des- 
ecration of all that was sacred and holy by the foreign troops, the ter- 
mination of the sanctuary services and the slaughter of the oriests © 


—all of these and more must have had a shattering effect upon the 
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whole Jewish psyche’~-—including their views of nature and the divine 


purposes of God with particular reference to the traditional views 

held by the Jews concerning their being the ‘heirs of Abraham', the 
‘chosen seed', and, the ‘holy people of the egenanee Lucetta Mowry 
has cited a similar explanation for the dualism of the Qumran sectaries: 


",..the struggle between the two rival groups of powers 
is not primarily a cosmic-mythical conflict or even a conflict 
of matter against spirit, but rather a conflict of good against 
evil with cosmic dimensions. This understanding of the problem 
of evil and of God's sovereignty, therefore, continues the Heb- 
raic tradition and, from the point of view of the new Qumran per- 
spectives, was a necessary modification of that tradition. | By 
asserting that God had created the two spirits and had defined 
their powers, the Sectaries were able to explain the magnitude 
of wickedness during the present era and at the same time declare 
that even wickedness was a demonstration of God's sovereign 
power." | 


8 - 
Cf. Daniel ix,3-19 (esp. vs. 7, 17-18); Eze. xx,1-3; Jer. lii; 
and, Hab. 1. 
~ 49 


Refer back to the statements quoted earlier in this chapter by 
Oesterley, footnote 31; and, by T. Gaster, cf. footnote 15. 
50 


Jeremiah xliv,22-23; Malachi ii1,9-11; Ezekiel xx, the whole 
chapter; but, particularly, verses 8, 13, 21, and 39. Compare Daniel 
ix,lZs 

5] 


ee NR 


148-149. 
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Further, it 1S not inconceivable that the direct social inter- 
course with other nations effected through the years of the aii 
the resulting exposure to the philosophical speculations and religious 
sophistries of these foreign cultures—led to the penetration of the 
Jewish thought by the divergent world-views and theologies of the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Persian, Greek, as-well-as numerous Ori- 
ental thought systems. 

Nor, should it be overlooked that there is throughout that por- 
tion of the Old Testament known as the 'prophets' (which would relate to 
Jewish history immediately before, during, and after the exile) a contin- 
ual utterance of warnings and entreaties addressed to the people to re- 
turn to the beliefs and worship practises of earlier times; and, to for- 
sake the strange practises and teachings which had been adopted from 
their captors and other nations. >< Nor can it be overlooked that the 
punishment of the Jewish people was ordained of God because of their 
unfaithfulness; and, was foretold by the prophets who likened their un- 
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faitnfulness to spiritual harlotry and whoredoms. 
apostasy ought not to be assigned solely to the Post-Exilic period for 
the germinal seed of these ideas was sown in an earlier age. But the 
apostasy from the earlier lofty concepts relating to God and His sover- 
eignty came to full bloom in the period of the intertestamental milieu. 

World events of the period saw the political control over the Jew- 
ish people pass from the Persians to the Greeks and finally to the Roman 
kingdom. Each of these placed its unique imprint and stresses upon the 

52 

Jeremiah vi,16; xii,22. The theme of ‘returning’ appears re- 

peatedly throughout the ministry of Jeremiah. Cf. Mal. iii,7. 

anne xv is illustrative. Also the prophecy of Habbakuk; 
the spiritual apostasy of the Jews being likened to adulteryparlotry and 


whoredoms is a frequently employed metaphor. See. Eze. xvi,32; xxiii,37; Cf. 
footnote 44 where reference is made to Hosea iv,11- 12; and v4. 
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little culture. The Greek language became the language of the Palest- 
inian region as elsewhere. Hellenistic influences extended into every 
aspect of their lives—their religion included. Roman sovereignty. 
likewise cast an imprint upon the culture. The imperial power of the 
kingdom touched every life in aunt ion:. coinage, militarism and many 
other ways. In the midst of these changing political events the devel- 
opment of the sectarian concept within the Jewish culture was accomplish- 
ed. With the rise of sectarianism came diverse theological concepts. 

Orthodox Judaism was challenged by heterodox ideas. Traditional — 
values and viewpoints were displaced by new thought trends. Sectarianism — 
among the Jews grew rampant. Certain groups sought, through militarism, 
to cast off the foreign domination and to restore the kingdom to its 
earlier glory. Eschatological teachings excited many of these sects 
with the necessary zeal and expectation. Other groups centered their 
activities in Jerusalem and sought to preserve and revive the traditional 
temple rituals and religious heritage. Still other groups sought the 
seclusion of the desert and other remote places in which to develop 
their socio-religious ideas. 

Into this religious amalgam there arose a small sect consisting 
of a few thousand earnest zealots, on the shores of the Dead Sea, whose 
very existence would hardly have been known (had not the historians who 
lived contemporary with the community made brief mention of them) until 
by a chance discovery in the mid-twentieth century the remarkably well- 
preserved cache of their treasures was discovered and, through a series 
of bizarre events, eventually brought to the knowledge of an astonished 
world. A legacy of Jewish artifacts, writings, and other treasures was 
revealed to the world. The Qumran community with all of its uniqueness 


was suddenly exposed to the gaze of the world of spectators. Now, men 
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had a partial bridge between the Old Testament Jewish culture and the 
New Testament Jewish and Christian civilizations. Not the least re- 
markable was the writings of the community as well as their preservation 
of their copies atthe Canonical Jewish scriptures and other non-Canon- 
ical works as well. Excitement immediately centered upon their own 
unique writings and the fervor, though less, continues. Notable among 
their teachings is their dualism and determinism—which are to be the 


next aspect of this inquiry to be considered. 


CHAPTER THREE 


"DETERMINISM AND DUALISM IN THE 
QUMRAN SCRIPTURES" 


The determinism of the Qumran community, as expressed in the ex- 
tant literature of the epoch, is inseparably associated with their qua- 
Si-dualistic postulations concerning the cosmos and the nature of human 
existence in the light of their formulations about the nature, character 
and sovereignty of God. The basic corpus of the teachings of the com- 
munity in this regard is most succinctly expressed in the Manual of Dis- 
cipline, iii,13-iv,26. The deterministic and dualistic ideas found in 
these columns are reiterated throughout the various writings of the com- 
munity; especially, in the Book of Psalms, the War Scroll and the Dam- 
ascus Document. 

Initiates of the Qumran sect were admonished to, “keep awake for 
a third of all the nights of the year reading book(s), ! studying the 
Law and worshipping eee The Manual of Discipline evidently 
served a sort of catechistic purpose among the adherents of the commun- 
ity. And, the passage from columns three and four of the manuscript 
appears to have been their most authoritative statement of belief con- 
cerning God's absolute sovereignty over the whole of the cosmos, mankind 
included. Leaney suggests: 

"That the passage may have once existed independently of 
its present context,...it may be the original statement, or close 


to the orjginal statement, which inspired the other passages 
like it." 


Theodore H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures, Third revised edi- 
tion (New York, Anchor Books, 1976), p. 55 renders an alternate reading 
as well, “Or, ‘the book (of the Law)'." 


oi QS vi,7. Theodore H. Gaster, Ibid. 


on R. C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran and its Meaning (Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1966), p. 55. Compare, 0. Betz, Offenbar- 
ung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte, p. 144, and also, W. Foer- 
ster, NTIS 8, 1961-2, who compares I QS 111,13-iv,26 with passages from 
the Book of Psalms. 
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Whatever the actual relationship may have been between this pass- 
age and those passages elsewhere in Qumranic literature in which similar 
sentiments are expressed, it seems obvious that the concepts recorded 
in the Manual of Discipline were rudimentary to the theology, metaphy- 
sics, cosmology, soteriology and.eschatology of the Qumran sect; and 
that the determinism and dualism contained in the passage served as con- 
tributing factors in regulating conduct and in disciplining the Sectaries. 
Qumran thought centered about God, man, angels and the cosmos. 
The basic declaration that, "All that is and ever was comes from a God 


of knowledge NIVTH Ban" (I QS aay is the ground upon which al] 


of their theological and philosophical formulations were founded. The 
problem arises to seek to understand the true import of their dualistic 
ideas in relationship to their concept of the absolute sovereignty of 
God. In this context, their expressions relating to determinism as- 
sume a particular significance. However, it may be essential to attempt 
a definition of the term "dualism". For, it is around this term that 
scholars have endeavoured to make meaningful contributions towards the 
understanding of the dualistic expressions of the authors of the Scrolls. 

Charlesworth notes that there, “are various types of dualism in 
the history of ideas: philosophical, anthropological, psychological, 
physical, metaphysical, cosmological, cosmic, ethical, eschatological, 
and soteriological."” The difficulties in applying the term to any or 
all phenomena are obvious. Many scholars, in seeking to appraise the 

" comaare 1 QM x,12; I QH i1,7-13,27; iv,38; xiii,8; xv,14; 1 Q 34, 
3,157; and also CD iv,2}. 

> James H. Charlesworth, John and Qumran, 1972, p. 76. He fur- 
ther notes that, "The type of dualism with which we are concerned is a 
modified dualism and not a polarity between two equal, eternal forces 
or concepts." Ibid., 88-89. It may be noted that Charlesworth has at- 
tempted to make specific definitions of each of the categories of dual- 


ism which he has mentioned. His definitions, while useful, are hardly 
final or comprehensive. 
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dualistic notions have qualified, by employing various adjectives, the 


dualism of the Qumran Scriptures.° In spite of the differing opinions, 


A EE RE eee 


distinguishes between the ‘cosmic’ and the ‘cosmological’ dualism. He 
argues that in the Qumran Scrolls it is not one, but many types of dual- 
ism which is portrayed. He concludes, “Der Dualismus der Qumrangemeinde 
ist also ein relativer, ethisch-kosmischer Dualismus." 103,113. 

J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer, Vol. II, 1960, 18. "Der 
Dualismus ist relativ und ethisch und nicht absolut und physisch." Com- 
pare K. G. Kuhn, ZThK 1952, 296-313 and Schulz, ZThK 1959, 157f. J. Jer- 
emias, Die theologische Bedeutung der Funde am Toten Meer, 1962, 13-15; 
and CTM 39, 1968, 557-571, acknowledges the cosmic characteristic of the 
dualism but stresses that the dualism is monotheistic, ethical and es- 
chatological. 0 Bocher, Der johanneische Dualismus im Zusammenhang des 


nachbiblischen Judentums, 1965, 25. “Starker als in den Test ist der 
ethische Dualismus von Licht und Finsternis..." Lucetta Mowry, The 


ee 


ween good and evil thus took on cosmic dimensions. Out of the combina- 
tion of Iranian dualism and later Hebraic thought, the Sectaries derived 
their own peculiar system of cosmic-ethical dualism." W. S. Lasor, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Christian Faith, 1976 printing of the revised 
edition of 1962, 106. "...in Qumran theology, a quasi-dualism is already 
established." 

The following authors have interpreted the dualism of the Qum- 
ran Scrolls as being some form of a ‘cosmic’ dualism. W. F. Albright, 
“The Bible after Twenty years of Archeology", RL 21, 1952, 549. K. G. 
Kuhn, "Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion", ZTK 49, 1952, 312, 
K. Schubert, TLZ 78, 1953, 495-506; Die Gemeinde vom Toten Meer, 1958 
62-66. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, 


ee 


er re 


1958, 210. J. Licht, SH 4, ,» 92. R. Meyer and J. Reuse, Die Qumran- 
funde und die Bibel, 1959, 57. W. D. Davies, Christian Origins and Jud- 
aism, 1962, 164. H. G. May, "Cosmological Reference in the Qumran Doc- 
trine of the Two Spirits and in Old Testament imagery", JBL 82, 1963, 1- 
14. G. R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls, 1965, 559. A. R. C. Leaney, The 
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P. Wernberg-Moller, "A reconsideration of the Two Spirits in the 
Rule of the Community"(1 QSerek 3:13-4:26), RevQ 11,1961,423, rejects 
the idea of a ‘cosmic’ dualism in favor of a purely ‘psychological’ dual- 
ism. E. Schweizer, "Gegenwart des Geistes und eschatologische Hoffnung", 
The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, 1956, 490, ad- 
mits the ethical but denies the cosmic character of the passage. M. Tre- 
ves, "The Two Spirits of the Rule of the Community", RevQ 3, 1961, 449- ~ 
52, has written, "In my opinion these spirits are simply the tendencies or 
propensities which are implanted in every man's heart." Charlesworth, 
op. cit., 132 has further. clarified his position in his comparison of the 
Odes of Solomon with John and Qumran, as showing that in Qumran there is 
a modified dualism which contains ethical and eschatological emphases as 
well as the light-darkness paradigm and the warring cosmic Spirits. 
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as to the 'kind' of dualism to be found in the Qumran writings, there 
still emerges a consensus that the dualism is not fully developed. It 
is a ‘modified’ or ‘qualified' dualism...a ‘sort of' dualism which was 
opined particularly to express the viewpoints and purposes of the Qum- 
ran community. Charlesworth was sensitive to this when he formulated 
a devinticn of the term dualism which would embrace the ideas express- 


ed in the Scrolls. He wrote: 


"The term "dualism" refers to a pattern of thought, an an- 
tithesis, which is bifurcated into two mutually exclusive cate- 
gories (e.g. two spirits or two worlds), each of which is quali- 
fied by a set of properties and ethical characteristics which 
are contrary to those under the other anti thetic category (e.g. 
light and good versus darkness and evil." | 
Y. Yadin has suggested that the War Scroll was written on the ba- 
sis of the dualism of I QS 4713625." and, A. A. Anderson believes that 
the differences which might be observed between the dualism of I QM, I QH 
and I QS are inconsequential and may be derived from the differences of 
authorship, date and contents of writings. He, along with Leaney 2sees 
the same dualism pervading all of these manuscripts; and, he writes, "] 
QS may reflect the thought and practise of the whole community". | 

The dualism of the Qumran Scrolls is not expressed primarily with 
the use of the number ‘two'; although one instance in which the word is 
used is of prime importance. It is recorded that God "appointed two 
Spirits for man" ninw3 enw 31% ow71(I QS iii,18). Other instances 
in which the number two is mentioned generally fail to add to the under- 


Standing of the dualistic concepts. However, the Scrolls are replete 


q. 
Charlesworth, op. cit., p. 76. 
8 
Sons of Darkness, trans. B. and C. Rabin, 1962, 229-42. 


*Leaney, joc. cit. 


10, A. Anderson, "The use of 'Ruah' in 1QS, 1QH and 1QM", JSS 7, 
1962, 298. Compare also, H. W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwartiges 
Heil, Studien Zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments, 4, 1966, -5 and W. 
Foerster, "Der Heilige Geist im Spatjudentum", NTS 8, 1961-62, 129-31. 
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with a variety of antitheses and other rhetorical expressions which, 
while they may not exhibit an antithetical figure, stil] soRERaY cir- 
cumstances and relationships which in actual effect are antithetical. 

In the first instance, mention may be made of some of the more 
common antitheses which are frequently used, such as light and darkness, 
good and evil, Truth and Perversity, love and haved: clean and unclean. 
In the second instance, there are those passages which noRtnay aiakione 
Ships which express a degree of polarity but which do not necessarily 
represent two equal opposites. In certain of these the element of time 
is the significant factor; i.e., because the polarity will terminate 
when the judgment of earth and mankind is accomplished. There is the 
Dominion of God and the Dominion of Belial, the Sons of Light and the 
Sons of Darkness, the Lot of God and the Lot of Belial; Truth originates 
in a Fountain of Light while Perversity originates ina Fountain of 
Darkness. 

~ The significance of the duality within the thinking of the Sect- 

aries lies in the manner in which they persistently bifurcated the cos- 
mos, the world and all of humanity into two mutually exclusive categor- 
ies; e.g., “two Spirits", the "Two Ways", two camps, two armies, two 
lots, two Visitations and two rewards. The element of duality is car- 
ried throughout their religious-philosophical formulations. 

| The problem for the members of the community was to somehow de- 
vise a syncretism between their purely monotheistic declaration about 
God and their inclinations to portray their cosmology, soteriology e-. 
thics, eschatology and other aspects of their thought in quasi-dualistic 
concepts. This chapter seeks to demonstrate how their deterministic 
utterances represent their efforts to resolve the apparent incompatib- 


jlities between the monotheism and dualism in their writings. It is 
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essential to delineate certain of their dualistic inclinations first, 
in-as-much as these serve as the background for understanding the im- 
port of their deterministic expressions. 

In the opening lines of the Manual of Discipline, mention is to 
be found of the community. This concept is itself one of the first and 
most important aspects of their duality (I QS i,1). For the individ- 
ual who joined the community thus placed himself in a unique relation- 
Ship in that he was then separate and distinct from all others. Dupont- 


Sommers stated it thus: 


"The 'sons of light' are the just, i.e., the sectaries, 
and the ‘sons’ of darkness' the unjust, the ungodly, all who do 
not belong to the sect. The ‘lot’, i.e., the destiny of both 
is fixed from all eternity: the sons of light are predestined to 
be men of the ‘Counsel of God', and the others to be sons of the 
‘Vengeance of God'."11 
The members of the community were obliged to live entirely sep- 

arated from non-members who were regarded as unclean. Any contact with 
these ungodly or wicked persons constituted a defilement to be cleansed. 
Initiates were to separate themseives from the wicked. They were not to 
hold conversation with them concerning religious matters or to eat or 
drink anything which belonged to the wicked. They were to realize that 
all of their actions were as filth and that their possessions were un- 
clean (I QS v,10-17). The Sectaries were designated as "sons of light" 
77% ix 733 in contradistinction to all the "sons of darkness” 

wx Jwin 733 (I QS i,9-10); i.e., all of those who were outside of 
the community. . This cleavage by which all men were relegated to either 
one or the other of two positions characterizes the whole of the writ- 
ings. Consideration will now be given to selected examples which will 
illustrate that although many figures and metaphors were used by the 


PK: Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, Translated 
G. Vermes. p. 73. 
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Qumran authors, they were still pertaining to this duality which they 
envisaged as existing between themselves, as the ‘chosen' of God, and 
those who were not ‘chosen' of God to be members of the community. The 
rhetorical figures which they used to depict this duality contain a_ 
great deal of overlapping; but, it is possible, in most instances, to 
detect the antithetical element. 

‘The 'light-darkness' antithesis is very prominent. As was ear- 
lier seen, men are either ‘sons of light"! or ‘sons of darkness ‘.'9 
There are "two Spirits sietted unto man" (I QS iii,18). These are the 


"Spirits of light and darkness" @ind 218 21917 oe 


In the natural 
world, there is a ‘dominion of light’ 338 n%¥woD nevA73 (1 Qs x,1)!9 and 


a ‘dominion of darkness’ J@in newop neera(l QH xii,6); 1° so, likewise, 


the "dominion over all the sons of righteousness is in the hand of the 


Prince of light"!? sax 2anta (IQS iii,20); and, "All dominion over 


the sons of perversity is in the hand of the Angel of darkness" 


yer QS 4,9: 41,16: i747413,24,25; 1 OM i,1,3,9,11,13. 
'31 gs 4,10; I QM i,1,7,10,16: i11,6,9: xiii,16: xiv,17: xvi,11. 


V4, QS ii11,13-iv,26 is the chief reference. Light and darkness 
are not the only figures used to describe the diversity of the two Spi- 
rits given to man. Figures such as the Spirits of Truth and Perversity 
and others will be dealt with subsequently in this study. 


I5q9 the Sectary the rising sun which ruled the ‘dominion of 
light*was equated with the actual presence of God in a personal en- 
counter, "Thou hast appeared unto me in Thy might at daybreak." (I QH 
iv,23). Light, truth, goodness and righteousness, as well as other 
virtues, were representative of the Spirit of Truth. 


161 ikewise, the darkness of nature was representative of the | 
dominion of perversity and unrighteousness...of sin. Compare I QS lil, 
20-22. 


Mentioned also in CD v,18. Not much is said as to who this 
‘Prince of Light' is. But the importance for this study is that the 
duality between the ‘sons of righteousness’ (I QS 111,20) and the ‘sons 
of perversity’ (I QS ii1,20) is depicted in terms of a cosmic duality 
in which the ‘Prince of Light*(Cf. also I QS iii1,24 where the express- 
ion 'The Angel of Truth', possibly Gabriel) holds dominion over the 
‘sons of righteousness'; while, the ‘Angel of darkness* (I QS -ii1,20-21) 
holds dominion over the ‘sons of perversity’. 
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win wep (1 Qs iii1,20-21). '8 There is the "Way of light" 
my zante {I Qs i11,3)3/° and, the "way of darkness" — ein 2597731 
ivan (I Qs agen). Truth “originates in a fountain of light" 
31x. pisps while Perversity "originates in a fountain of dark- 
ness" win wippoi (1 QS ii1,19). The Qumran Psalmist has writ- 
ten about God, "For thou art unto me as a light eternal" ov( ay) AIK? 
(I OH vii ,25).¢! Belial, as the ‘Angel of Darkness', is associated 
with darkness or evil by contrast (I QS iii,20-21). There are those 
men who are of the "lot of light" ...32x9 2% 97923 (I QM xi41,5-6) 5° 
whereas, all others. fall into the "lot of darkness" Join 2713 non 
(1 QM xi47,5).29 The deterministic element is already discerned in the 
association of the duality of the fate or lot of the two groups repre- 
sented by light and darkness. The concept will be more fully treated 
later in this chapter.. 

The light-darkness paradigm is also utilized with reterence to 
eternal destinies. For, in the list of rewards which will be conferred 
upon all who walk in the ‘Spirit of Light’, it is mentioned that they 
will receive a "robe of honour, amid ight everlasting " ppv TIisz 
(I as iv,8): whereas, the ‘sons of darkness' will receive their 'visit- 
ation' by the wrath of God in the Pit of Hell where even the destruct- 
ive fires cannot dissipate the darkness (I Qs iv,12-24).24 

Truth and Perversity represent another of the important antithe- 
ses of the Qumran Scrolls. The ‘Two Spirits which God has allotted to 

'Suis dominion reaches to all (I QS iii,23): for, God has given 
to each and every man a portion of each of the Two Spirits (I QS iii1,18, 


19,24). Belial is also called the ‘Spirit of darkness" (Testament of 
Levi, xix: and, Testament of Joseph, vii,xx. 


Vee. also I QS 111,20. 221 QH vi,14(?): I OM xiii, 
i 9,12,16. 
Cf. also I QS iv,11: xi,10. 23 


21 I QM i,1,1l. 
Cf. IQH vii,25; Isa. Ix, 24 
19-20; I QH xii,15; xviii,1-3. I QS ii,7-8; Cf. Book of 
Enoch, ciii,8. 
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man' are the Spirit of Truth NDS Niny7 eo and the Spirit of Perver- 


sity vpynr..ninia 2° (1 QS iii,18-19). Men walk either in the 


ways of Truth or of Perversity, each of which is an abomination to the 
other (I QM iv,17).2” God is described as a 'God of Truth' nox x 
(I QH xv,25), who hates and will eternally destroy all Perversity and 
all Perverse beings from the universe (I QS iv,18-23).2° Men are re- 


) 29 or, as ‘sons of 


garded as ‘sons of Truth' nox 7332 (I QS iv,5-6 
perversity’ ‘21y 7323 n2won(I QS AE) Pa Men are of the ‘lot of 
Truth' pnos 37343 (I QM xiii,12): or, of the 'lot of Perversity' 


i There is a ‘dominion of the sons 


Say vara anwi72i1 (I QS iv.24 
of perversity’ 2iy *3a nowpp 213(I QS i11,21)2* and a ‘dominion o- 
ver the spirits of Truth’ inbwon3 DOX 7ni7 127 (1 QM xiii,10). 39 
From the discussion thus far, two of the more Seren ly recognized 
antitheses have emerged; i.e., that of the ‘two ways' and of the ‘two 


Spirits’. Possibly these two antitheses are better known because of 


the comparisons which have been made between the Qumran Scrolls and 


251 OS iv,21,23; I OM xiii,10.  ?8cr. 1 QH xiv,15,25-26; 
26 XV,25-6 
1 QS iv,9,17,20,23. 29 


97 See also I QM xiii,12: I QH 
Cf. CD iii1,15; I QH xiv,26. vi,29; vii,30; ix,35; xi,1]. 

The antithesis is clearly reiterated in another Qumran docu- 
ment known as the Book of Mysteries (I QMyst - I Q27) 1,5-9, in which 
mention is made again of the ‘sons of Perversity'. Wickedness is ment- 
ioned in antithetical relationship to Righteousness, darkness to light, 
knowledge to foolishness and Truth to Perversity. I am following 
Dupont-Sommer's translation, Loc. cit., 327. 


3! compare I QS ii,17. There are repeated references to 'per- 
verse men' as well. Cf. I QS v,2,10; viii,13; i1x,19; x,20; and, xi,9. 


327 QS iv,19. 


33compare IQS iii1,20. The figures are interchanged to ‘sons 
of righteousness’, rather than ‘sons of truth'; but, the antithetical 
relationship still remains, as the whole lies in the context of the 
antithesis between 'Truth and Perversity'. 
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other Jewish and Christian literature of the epoch. > A brief consid- 


eration will be given to several of these antitheses in-as-much as they 
are of prime importance in understanding the duality and subsequently 
the determinism of the Qumran Sectaries. 

The rhetorical figures of the 'two Ways' were employed by Jewish 


authors long before the Qumran episode. The Old Testament uses a var- 


jety of figures,?> occasionally employing antithetical relationships °° 


to portray the 'ways' of human experience. While the doctrine of the 
‘Two Ways' as taught in the Qumran Scrolls may not find identical ex- 
pression in the canonical literature; still, there are certain similar- 
‘ities in some of the figures employed. Bdcher suggests: 


-"Obgleich also das Bild von den. zwei Wegen im AT vorkommt 
begegnet jedoch nirgends der Ausdruck "zwei Wege". Noch ist 
dieses Bild nicht zum dualistischen Schema gewordeNs es findet 
sich im AT noch "gleichsam unreflektiert."3 


34striking similarities have been readily observed between the 
treatment of the concept of the 'Lwo Ways' in one of the ‘Mandates' of 
the shepherd of Hermas, Lightfoot & Harmer, Apostolic Fathers: Revised 
Texts 325-27; 428-29; in the Latin Two Ways and the Greek tes ags 
Schlecht, Doctrina XL Apostolorun 105-12; and the Epistie of Barnabas, 
Lightfoot & Harmer, Op. cit., 262-87. The differences and simi- 
larities have been observed by Audet, RB, NS LIX 219-298 and LX 47-82: 
Driver, The Judean Scrolls, 553-558; W. Michaelis, " d60¢ ":THWV. Stutt- 
gart, i954, 42-101: and, F. Nétscher, Gotteswege und Menschenwege in der 
Bibel und in Qunran (Bonner Biblische Beitrage 10). Bonn 1958. 


35The figure of the ‘way ‘s 17» is very common; the association 
of 'darkness' with the way is found in Prov.4:19, "The way of the wick- 
ed (is) as darkness." Compare Deut. 28:29; Psalm 35:6; Psalm 82:5; Prov. 
2:13, Isa. 59:9; and, Jer. 23:12. ‘Light! is also associated with ‘the 
way. See Prov. 4:18, "But the path of the just is as the shining light..." 
Also, Job 3:23; 22: 28 and Isa. 9:2. Some of the 'ways' are the ‘way of 
God' S commandments* (Psalm 119: 33), the ‘way of the Lord' (Psalm 25:10), the 
'way of truth ' (Psalm 119:33), the ‘way of life' (Psalm 16:11; Proy. 6: 
23), the way of death' (Prov. 16:25), the 'way of falsehood' (Psalm 119: 
29) the 'way of righteousness! (Prov. 16:31), and, the ‘way of the wick- 
ed' (Psalm 146:9). 


36See Job 38:19; Psalm 1:6 and Psalm 139:24. Also, in Proy. 
12: 28, the Septuagint Version, where it is written, BV ob0ts Stxat- 


oobvns Gwh, Sd0L SE pvnotnduwy els Savatov ; for which also com- 
pare Prov. 28:6,18. 


379, Bocher, Loc. cit., 79. W. Michaelis, Loc. cit., 55. S. Wibbing, 
Die Tugend-und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament (ZNW, “Beiheft 25). Ber- 
Tin, 1959. 
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It is likely that the Qumran concept of the 'Two Ways' may have 
found a better basis for its dualistic inclinations in other literature 
of the wepiod?” than in the canonical literature; although, the canon- 
ical concepts could well have contributed to their understanding. 

The doctrine of the ‘Two Ways' is representative of the dualism 
reflected in the whole world-view of the people of Qumran. Men walk 


in the 'ways of light' 338 732733 (I QS i11,20);°" or else, in the 


‘ways of darkness', J22AN* Jin *2a7TAI(I QS Pee its The ‘ways 


of man' @?x 27977 (I QS iii,6)"" ‘are ways of wickedness' ya" 739733 


(I QS iv,19), and of 'Perversity' 239 427 (I QH xiv,26). In con- 


tradistinction, the ‘ways of God' 357217 Bist... 2H#(1 QH vii,31)? are 
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‘ways of Truth' aingox 2299723(CD iii,15). God's ways are the 'ways 
45 


of perfection’ 127397 OND (I QS i,13). He 'hates all the ways' 


mya? 30 372977 ‘of the perverse man forever’. 


The figures are often used in close relationship. For instance, 
"he shall establish his steps 17p¥D j%27°1 to walk perfectly (blame- 
lessly) o°pn nova? in all the ways of God YR 2297 2193 (I QS iii, 


9-10). Similarly, "Thou hast established my heart...and dost direct 


Brest Ass 1,3 says that God has given two ways to the children 
of men. These are the ‘ways of Good'xadov, and the 'way of evil,xanov, 
Test Ass 1,5. In siHen 30,15, God showed Adam the two ways of light 
and darkness, and explained, "This is good and that evil". In each of 
these passages it is clear that there is the possibility of human free- 
will. That, is that men can choose which of the two ways they will walk 
in. Compare Test Lev 19,1, where men can choose between darkness and 
light; between the law of the Lord and the works of Beliars. Compare 
also Test Naphth 2,6,1. 


397 Qs iii,3. 407 gs iv. 411 QH iv,313 xv.133 CD 7,9. 


40D 41,23 111,173 viii,9s xix,2l. “ScD 1,8; 1 QS iii,10. 


446. 1 QS iv,17. The ‘Two Spirits’ with their cosmic dimensions, 
being analogous with the 'Two Ways', suggest that there are cosmic dimen- 
sions in the 'Two Ways‘ also. 


*Scompare I QS xi,11; I QS iv.2. 
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a steps © *pyD 10° in truth towards the mathe. opis niae*n3’, of 
righteousness, that I may wat” Jenn’ before thee" (I QH vii,13-14). 
In a passage from the Book of Psalms an indication of the deter- 
ministic quality of the antithesis of the ‘Two Ways' is evident, "By Thee 
1s the way of all the living ordained” (I QH xv,22); which is an answer 
to the question asked just before, "Can he that is dust establish his 
steps?" (I QH xV,21). The problem is complicated by the fact that men 
were called upon to depart from their evil doings yn Bian pind? (1 
QS 1,4) and to enter into the ‘council of God' ¥x mya (I QS i,8,10); 
indicating the possibility of a personal choice: which, along with other 
materials to be presented later in this chapter suggests that notwith- 
standing the very deterministic utterances which the authors of the 
Scrolls recorded, there were certain ideas in their thinking which may 
have contradicted to some extent their otherwise absolutely determinis- 
tic sentiments. It is possible that these apparent discrepancies were 
not so viewed by the Sectaries of Qumran. 

Those persons who entered the community of Qumran were the ones 
who chose ‘the Way’ Jaa *9m139 (1 QS eae But, it is a question 
still to be considered whether aman chose of himself to enter ‘the Way ' 
or whether he was ‘chosen of God' to ‘enter the Way', "For a mortal’s 
way 1s (not) of himself, neither can a man direct his own steps. The 


. Q 
judgment lies with God, and ‘tis His to perfect man's way.” (I QS aio 


46compare I QS 1,13; 411,11; xi,10; I QH xv,13; xv,21. 


47 The Sectaries were not to walk either to the right or to the 
left of the straight path. Cf. I QS i, 14-15; 111,10-11. 


48 the figure of 'walking' is used repeatedly throughout the Scrolls; 
at times, in antithetical fashion. Cf. I QH xv,15,18. See, especially the 
antithesis of the figure in I QS iv,6,12. 

ce. 1 QS x21; xi,10,11,13; and also I QH iv,4. 


%Gaster, Loc. cit., 142; Cf. I QS xi,13,17. 


Ay 


Reference is also made to those that ‘turn from the way’ J3 737120 

(I QS x,21). ‘The Way' obviously refers to those who had accepted the 
rules of the community and were totally separated from the congregation 
of 'Perverse men' ‘ign 2eax Argo (I QS v,1-2), meaning all other 


men. These were regarded as ‘Those who pass into the covenant371299” 


n9a3 (I Qs i,16)°! and they were to be entirely separated from ‘al] 
| 2 
who are not counted in His Covenant',in?322 iawnn x1% (I QS Wit. 


The separation of the Sectaries from all. 'Perverse men’ 2193 2738 
(1 QS v,10) was a rigid proscription which forbade the members of the 
community to have any association with evil men in works or possessions. 
They were to keep away from such persons in every respect...not to eat 
or drink af eayening that belonged to them, or to receive anything from 
them except cash (I QS v,14-17); "all that are not reckoned in the Cov- 
evant must be put aside, and all that they possess" (I QS vac” This 
segregation of men into two mutually exclusive groups is recurrent through- 
out the writings. Those of the Covenant are they who ‘walk in His will' , 
1313793 yeaAnner (1 QS Woy" while others, Perverse men, ‘walk in the 
way of wickedness'a 9717 33332 O%271n05 (I QS Te ina The author 


of the Book of Psalms states the case for the wicked in a similar way, 
"They have walked in the way which is not good and have despised (Thy) 
co(venant)" (I QH Pre ts a 

Thus, the people who walk in one or the other of the ‘Two Ways’ 
are spoken of with a wide variety of rhetorical figures, of which more 
is yet to be said. In the War Scroll, the ‘sons of the Covenant’ »*33 


Tr Qs i,16,18,20,24; 47,10. has chosen them for an everlast- 
52 ing Covenant"; I Sb,I,2; I QS v, 


Compare CD xiii1,14,15. 5-6; x,10; I QH x,30; I Sb iii, 
53 23-25. 
Gaster, Loc. cit., 53; Cf. 55 
also I QS v,18; CD,v,12; xiii,14; "They are all vanity who ~ 
I QH xiv,21; xv,18. . know not His Covenant." I QS v,19. 


“Compare I QS iv,22, "God “Snupont-Sommer, Loc. Cit., 212. 
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ane (I QM xvii,8) are equated with the ‘sons of truth', inpKx 232 

(I QM xvii,8) who belong to the 'lot of God' ¥x 112% 79931 oive (I QM 
xvii,7) Once again the deterministic element is suggested. The peo- 

ple who have entered into ‘the Way', meaning the way of Truth, are those 
who have entered into the Covenant, to walk in the way of truth and light. 
These are they who belong to the 'lot of God'. They stand completely 


separate from those other persons who walk in the Spirit and way of 


57 9 


Perversity,~° the ‘men of the Pit',o8 who are of the ‘lot of Belial: 
Here, the cosmological dimension of the dualistic notions of the Qumran 
Sectaries is more apparent. It is written in the Book of Psalms, "For 
thou, 0 God, despisest every thought of Belial. "09 The ‘Council of vanity 


and the congregation of Belial’ ‘29273 NIP91 RIV BIO consists of 


the ‘Spirit of evil’ 21yma3...n31m719 (I QS i11,10-19), known also 


as the ‘Prince or Angel of Darkness’ ywin yxveai (1 QS iii,21); 


that is, Belial,°. and the 'spirits of his lot' 177232 *nIin 2121 


which are ‘angels of destruction’ Yan voxvo (I QM xiii,4,11-12) 
unite with all the ‘sons of Perversity’ 219 233 (1 QS iii,21) in 


a struggle against the ‘God of Israel' Ye1 Bane? (I Qs 411,24) 


and 'His Angel of Truth' aty anpx yxro1 (1 QS iii,24)°? and 


the ‘angels of holiness' e3aip raxrzo (1 OM vite)?” along with 
57 
I QS i117,19-24; iv,9-18. 
58 


As to the Pit or grave, Cf. I QS iv,12; xi,13; CD xiv,2 and I 
QH 11,21. Concerning the men or sons of the pit, Cf. I QS ix,16,22; 
CD vi,15; xi11,14 and I QH xiii,5. 
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I QS 11,5: 'lot of perversity’, I QS iv,24; I QM i,5; iv,2: xiii,2. 
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I QH iv,12-13. Gaster, Loc. cit., 212. 
61 | 
Cf. I QS iii1,22; I QM i,13; xiii,l1]. "“Beliel, or Satan, is the 
Evil Spirit, the Angel of Darkness, the Commander of the Army of evil." 
Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit., p. 74, footnote 3. 


62 < 
Dupont-Sommer sees this Angel as “an amalgam of the Spirit of 
Good with the ancient biblical representation of the ‘Angel of Yahwey'." 
Loc. cit., 79, footnote 2. Cf. I QM xvii,6. 


63 
T QM 1,15; x,11; xii,1,4,8. 


4 
the 'sons of light’ aix 23a(I QS iii,24-25), also called the ‘sons of 
righteousness’ pts 733 (1 QS iii,22); the ‘community of God' Bx In a 
(I Qs 41,22-26); or, the ‘eternal community’ O?p2a% 3m? (I QS iii,12). 
This suggests another great dualistic notion of the Qumran Sect- 
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aries; i.e., that of the 'Two Spirits'  “— of Truth NoKG nani and of 


Perversity 22¥71...n1039 66 (I QS i11,18-19); also called the ‘Spirits 


of light' 31% ninia and of ‘darkness' Joind...nini3 (I QS 171,25). 


The struggle between these ‘Two Spirits’ is a part of every human life; 
for, each person has received a portion of these ‘Two Spirits' within 
himself (I QS ivyi516),°° But, the struggle is not confined within 
the microcosm of the individual life; rather, it is also a conflict 
within nature and the cosmos. /° Gaster has written: 
The central idea appears to be that God has appointed sentient 
spirits to inform and govern the various elements of the universe. 
The functions and operations of such spirits were determined even 
before they were created. Man too is endowed with such a spirit. 
Hence, God knows and determines all that man will ever do, think 
or Say. | 
The duality is also represented by the concepts of the 'dominion of Beli- 


; 2 
' By723 newpD2 (1 Qs i,18)/ being engaged in a conflict against the 


647 QS ii1,14,25; iv.1.2,15.21: Cf. also 1 QH i,9. 
651 Qs i4i,19; CF. I QS iv,16-19; iv,21,23; I QM xiii,10. 
667 Qs 441,19; iv,9,17-20,23-24; I QH 1,9. 


87 compare the similarity of the light-darkness antithesis in the 
Last Words of Amram. Gaster, Loc. cit., 512-13. See also, in The Test- 
ament of Asher i-iv; the Visions v,6 and Mandates ii,12 of Hermes Pas- 
tor; the Slavonic Book of Enoch xix,5; and, in the Talmud, Ber. 60; 
Sheb. 119; and Ta‘an Il. 


68: gs iii,13; iv.23-26. 6) gH i,9,15,17. 


ral 
ey QH i,1]: i11,24-34; xii,4-30; xvi,8-11; I QM xiii,9-16. Com- 
pare CD v,18; I QM xvii,5-9; Assumption of Moses x,8-10. 


Igaster, Loc. cit., 236. 


727 QS 4,23; 41,19; 441,215 144,22-235..4v,195 1 QM xiv,9-10; 
xvii,5; xviii,l ii: I OH 1,17; xiii,15. 
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hé 


‘dominion of God’? 


The conflict will culminate in the final great war 
in which the advantage will go three times to the ‘sons of light’ and 
three times to the ‘sons of darkness’, only to have God Himself, with all 


the ‘angels of His dominion'anzeno *axdo(I OM i,14-15) seize the vic- 


tory for the forces of light. “4 For, it is clearly indicated that the per- 
iod of the conflict between these 'Two-Spirits' will terminate. An end 
will come according to the inscrutable design of God (I QS i11,18,23)"” 
which, again, points to the deterministic element in Qumran thought. "God 
has set an end for the existence of Perversity; and at the time of the 
Visitation He will destroy it forever" (I QS ee) God has al- 
lotted these (Spirits) in equal parts until the final end, the time of 


Renewal" (I QS iv,25).7/ Hence, the duality pertains as well to the final 


: , 78 
‘Visitation’ or the rewards to be meted out at the Judgment i1°wpUD. 
For, the ‘sons of Truth’ who walk after the ‘Spirit of Truth', the Visi- 
tation or rewards are clearly set forth in I QS iv,6-8: 
...health and abundant well-being, with long life and fruition 
of seed along with eternal blessings and everlasting joy in the 
life everlasting, and a crown of glory and a robe of honor amid 
light perpetual. /9 
Likewise, the rewards for the ‘sons of Perversity', who walk in 
the 'ways of darkness’ which characterize the ‘Spirit of Perversity', 
wiil be those described in I QS iv,12-14: 


...everlasting perdition through the angry wrath of an avenging 


731 QS 441,20; I QM 1,15; x,12; xiii,10; I QH i,17. 
74D upont-Sommer. Loc cit., 171, footnote 3. 


>The ‘Visitation’, aintipp,is a key idea of Qumran eschatol- 
ogy. Cf. I QS iv,6,11,19,26; I QH 1,16-17; xiii,7-10. This ‘Visita- 
tion will be upon the Perverse men in punishment; and, upon the righteous 
in reward at the end time; i.e., the judgment. 


76) OS iv,12-133 viii,10; I QH xiv,15 (Cf xiv,25 also); xv,25. 
77 yupont-Sommer. Loc. cit., 82. | 
78 79 


IQS 11,15; iv,2; iv,20, IQH i, Gaster. Loc. cit., p.49. 
9,16, xiv,4. 
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God, eternal horror and perpetual reproach, the disgrace of final 
annihilation in the Fire, darkness throughout the vicissitudes of 
life in every generation, doleful sorrow, bitter misfortune and 
darkling ruin-ending in extinction without remnant or survival. 


The ‘light perpetual’ or ‘everlasting ages of light' 19%2 
o°peiy (I QS iv,8) stands as the antithesis of the 'darkling ruin' 


8] 


or ‘calamitous darkness' win nirina (I QS iv,12-13). Likewise, 


the ‘life everlasting’ my3 27na (I QS iv,7) stands as the antithesis 


of the ‘calamitous darkness ending in extinction’ onie> 19 (1 QS iv, 
14). The 'sons of darkness' or 'sons of Perversity' are also known as 
the 'men of the pit'nmng *wax (1 QS ix,16).°% Josephus recorded that 
the Essenes, "relegate evil souls to a dark pit" 88 Members of the 
community were to separate themselves from the ‘sons of the pit’ -3ap 
anon (CD vi,15); and, no member of the Covenant of God was to have 

any dealings with the 'sons of the pit' (CD xiii,14). This ‘separation’, 
“242 of the men of the Qumran community from all] others pertained to all 
aspects of their lives. For instance, the individual member who, having 
once entered the community (I QS ii1,12), falls into wiauity, was to be 
cut off from association with the ‘sons of light! (I QS ii,16). The 
members of the community were to separate themselves socially, ritually, 
religiously, and in every other way from those who were not initiated in- 
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to the community. °4 They were to distinguish between the 'clean'~~ and 


the hinclean’ =” Tinw? spon y?3 y2tan¥1 (CD vi,17); between that 


80gaster. Loc. cit., 50; Cf. I QS i1,6-8, 16-17; v,20; I QH iii, 
17-18; I QS x,23. | 


811 QH 14,213 119,195 v.63 xifi,5. 821 QS ix,223 x,19. 
*SJosephus. Wars, 11 § 155. 847 Qs v,1,10,15; viii,133 
ix,8,9. 
B51 QS G11,7,85 iv.215 v.13; xi,145 CD xii,20; I QH 4,323 i71,21; 
iv,375 vi,8; vii,30; xi,10,30; xvi,12. | 


861 Qs iii,4-5; iv,10; v,14,20; CD vii,3; xii,20; I QH vi,20; 
xi,11. : : 


Ag 
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which was ‘sacred’ and that which was ‘profane! an UTIps yra yrsiny 


(CD vi,18). The community was to be a ‘holy community '89 wip nig 
which was separated from all uncleanness so as not to defile the 'Holy 


Spirit within them’ J°wtp nin...ypu? x21. (CD vii,3,4) so that they 


might walk in ‘holy perfection’ @ip o7DN3 B¥x2 Or D2ANDA (CD vii iy 
This polarity between the two groups is portrayed consistently in 

the various words which are used to describe the two congregations or 

communities. The word ‘congregation’ aty is used of both the ‘congre- 

gation of men of perfect holiness! wapa o»pn owas nity (CD xx,2)37! and, 

the ‘congregation of Perverse men' Biyn 273K niyp (I QS ae 

The duality persists with such distinctions as the ‘congregation of God' 22 


, 194 


vit “pay. (I QM iv,9) and the ‘congregation of Belia 297973 NII 


(I QH 11,22). The cosmological aspect is present in the use of this word 
in the Scrolls; for, apart from the mention of God and Belial above, 


there is also mention of the '‘conyreyation of the saints’ ma°viIp nqy1 


95 


(I QM xii,7,9)3 probably a reference to the angels; and to the ‘con- 


871 QS 14,25; v,20; x,12; I OH 111,34; vi,20; xiii,]. 
88c", CD xii,20. 


897 gs v,20. Cf. 1 OM i,10; 17,1,5.7,93 xii,7.93 I QHiit,22; 
xiii,8. By way of contrast, Cf. I QM xv,9; I QH 711,22; vii,34. 


907 QS 1,8; 11,23 117,39; iv,22; viii,18,20,21; ix,5-6,8,9,19; 
I QM xiv,7: CD,i,213; 11,15; xx,2,5,7; I QH 1,36; I QSb 1,2; V,22. 


91r gs v.18; (Cf. I OS v.13); viti,12,20,23; ix,8; CD vii,4-5; xx,5,7. 


Mey 4,12: Gis]; 111.93 viii,13; xix,26; I QH-ii,32; iv,1-2; vi, 
5; vii,34. 

931 QM i1,1,3,5,73 CD xx,2,3,5,73 Cf. ‘lot of God' I QS 14,2; 
1 QM i,5; xiii,5; xvii,7. | 

94ee ‘lot of Belial’ 1 QS ii,5; 1 QM i,5; iv,2; xii,2; and, ‘do- 
minion of Belial' I QS i1,18,23; 11,19; I QM xiv,9: CD iv,13,15; v,18; 


95cf, 1 QS xi,7-8; I QM 1,153; xi1,4,7,83 xviii,2s I QH 11,225 
iv,25; xi,12; xv,14. 


hg 


éregation of the gods' o79xK AT (I QM ivio).° also, a probable 
reference to the angels who join forces with the congregation of the 
‘sons of light’ in their struggle against the forces of Belial and the 
‘sons of darkness’ to secure the final triumph of light and truth.” 

Other words are used to express the polarity of these two oppos- 

ing communities or assemblies.7© The members of the community, 379 , 
spoke of it as the ‘community of God! 28 sya (1 QS i,12),2° the 
‘community of truth’ Hox INnza (I Qs 17,24) ,100 or, the ‘eternal 
community’ oro 719 tm? (IQH iii,12). Only through careful examina- 


tion of each candidate, over a specified period of time, (0! 


was he fin- 
ally admitted to actual membership into this holy community. All others 
were viewed as being of another ‘spirit’ and hence as belonging to the 
congregation of Perverse men!°* way nwa 71071. | 

Other antitheses are to be found which contribute towards an 

appreciation of the dualistic concepts of the Qumran unieinas: For — 
instance, there is the isvesnate® antithesis: The nGnbers of the 

_ community were to "love all that He (God) has chosen!?9 ana wx 212 21082 
and hate all that He has despised" oxa 178 239 nv K13277 (I QS i, 


967 QH x,8; xv,14; xvii,7; Me ie ‘assembly of flesh' 
frag. 11,3; Litany of the Angels, 2 I QS xi,7,9; Cf. I QH ix,16; 


5,10. X1171,13; xvii,25. This very act 
97 of the examination of the indivi- 
I QM xii1,83; xvii,6; xix,l. dual candidate to determine the 
9 . true nature of the candidate in 
8the following words contri- itself introduces a form of deter- 


bute to this concept: x¥¥, I QS i,8, minism. The decision of the priest 
10; 11,23,25; I QH vii,1]0; 318%, | who administered the oath of member- 
QS xi,8; Yap, CD vii,17; a 2np, I ship had to be viewed as a divine 


QM 7,10. determinism as it was God who allot- 
99 ed the ‘spirits’ to each man and who 
I QH 71,22. knew their rewards throughout all 


100. . ages (I QS iv,25-26). 
I QS 11,26; Cf. I QS v,3. 103 . 

101 I QS ix,16 "And as his love 
Cf. I QH vii,20-21; vi,15-21; is, so shall his hatred be." Gaster. 


viii,24-ix,2. Loc. cit., 95. Cf. Footnote 3, Ibid. 
| «CFD CD vi,20-215 1 QS ix,21-22. 


50 
Seay in particular, to "love all the sons of light ¥35 a1nx%1 
Ais 733 ... and ...hate all the sons of darkness" 33 cre rrirs 
aein (I QS :i,9-10). The love and hatred of the members of the com- 
munity were to correspond to the love and hatred of God. For, in the 
Scrolls it is written concerning God that "The one (i.e., the ‘sons of 
light') God loves everlastingly 28 3n% nnx ... but... the other ... 
He hates all his ways forever" W332 X30 7977 9191 (I QS iii,26-iv,1). 
The members were to love Truth and Righteousness; but, to hate 
Perversity (I QH xiv,25-26). 105 The significance of this ‘love-hate’ 
antithesis is seen in the ‘Visitations of God'. All that a God who 
loves. could give will be bestowed upon those who walk after the ‘Spirit 
_ of Truth' (I QS iv,6-8); while, at the same time, to those who walk aft- 
er the ‘Spirit of Perversity', "an abundance of blows...by all the Angels 


of destruction in the everlasting Pit by the furious wrath of the God 


» 106 107 


of Vengeance. As God is depicted as a 'God of Truth' (1 QH xv,25) 
and of ‘Knowledge’ (I QS iii,15);!08 so, as exemplified by the Qumran 
Psalmist, the members of the community were to seek for Knowledge and 
Truth, 199 

Once again, in connection with the ‘love-hate’ antithesis in the 
experience of each individual, the deterministic factor is the important 
element of thought. It is written, “According to each man's portion 


v?x non3s 29591 Of Truth and Righteousness, so does he hate Perversity 


era er ee eee aes es xi,4; 1 OM iv,6; I QH xviii,14; 
-xv1,10-11; by contrast, I QH xv,19. CD 11,3-4. 
1051 gs iv,24; ix,21,22; 108) gs xi,15,18; 1 OH 1,26; 
I QH xiv,25. xi,8,27; xii,10. 
109 
06pupont-Sommer, Loc. cit., I QH xvi,6-7. Cf. The Last 


80. Cf. I QS iv,19 (iv,18-23); v, Words of Amram, "That, because of all 
19; I QH xiv,15-16; 4 Qp Ps 37,2,12. the knowledge which is theirs, the 
. sons of light will be like a robe 

WO7c¢, I QS i111,6; iv,20; without tear or spot..." Gaster. Loc. 

cit., 513. Cf. I QH xiv,25-26; xvi,/. 


51 
n21y 83a? y21and according to his portion in the lot of Perversity 
raFd y13 pe cipets! 06 does he abominate truth" (I QS iv,24). It 

is God who “has apportioned them (the Spirits of Truth and Perversity) 
in equal measure 7K a¥m3a 7b21 until the final age" (I Qs iv,16). / °° 
Hence, the love or hatred which a person experienced was the result of 
the functioning of the particular Spirit which held 'dominion' in. the 
individual life. It must be recalled that both "the Spirits of Truth 
and Perversity battle in the hearts of every man" (I QS ii7,23)3!)! but 
God has allotted the Spirit to each man, which lends support to the de- 
terministic sentiments of the Qumran authors. The Qumran Psalmist sup- 
ports these ideas when he writes, “It is Thou who hast formed the Spirit 
min nis? and established its activity" _13°3a mn21957 (1 QH Peer a 
It is not difficult to sense the association of their strong determin- 
istic sentiments with their dualistic cosmology as depicted in their use 
of the 'love-hate' antithesis. 

Another important antithesis in the Qumran literature centers a- 
bout the 'righteous-unrighteous' concepts. The 'sons of light’ are 
also called the ‘sons of righteousness',p 3s 733 (I QS HacoOy which 
immediately places them in contradistinction to the ‘sons of darkness’, 
also called the ‘sons of perversity’ 219 733 (1 QS 111,20). It must be 
recalled that the ‘man of understanding’ was to teach all of the ‘sons 
of light', “concerning the nature of all the sons of men; all the spirits 


which they possess, with their distinctive characters; their works; with 


their classes; and the Visitation in which they are smitten, together with 


re. QH x,27-29. Gaster. gle." Loc. cit. 79, footnote |. 
Loe: Git, 51. a 12 
11 Dupont, Sommer, Loc. cit. 247. 
Cf. the entire passage, I Cf. I QH x7,34. 
QS iii1,22-24; and also I QH 1,9. 113 
Dupont-Sommer has written, "The two As in I QS i1711,20-21; probably 
spirits live together within every also I QH xi,34. 


man and are engaged in constant strug- 
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the times when they are blessed" (I QS Ee ee ee It is when the 
people of Qumran considered the nature and character of God:in contrast 
to the nature and character of man that they developed more of their 
distinctive and deterministic concepts. It would be erroneous to sug- 


gest a 'God-man' antithesis. But, in the writings of Qumran there are 
certain attributes of God which stand in antithetical relationship to 
human attributes. It is essential to understand the basic Qumran con- 
cepts of God. That God is righteous (just) is a basic concept. The 
Qumran Psalmist wrote, "Thou art righteous" ,p?13 anx, (I QH xiv,15); 
and, "Thine, thine is righteousness!"Hptxsa ong 2 (1 QH xvi,9). The 
theme recurs throughout the Book of Psalms!15 and in the Manual of Disci- 


ptine. | !6 The righteousness of God is associated with his eternal exis- 


tence! !7 as well as other of His attributes such as ‘knowledge’! 1845 
HT, ‘power! | 19 7133 313 ‘glory! 120 T3a2, and ‘truth! !2! NO’; 


: ; 122 
and, in a particular sense, with His mercy ton. 


The Qumran view of man stands in stark contradistinction to their 
view of God. 


That mankind is not righteous of itself is an oft repeat- 


ed idea. "No man can prove himself righteous when Thou bringest him 


into judgment" (I QH xi,14). 123 "For thou art righleous...but what is 
he that returns to his dust?" (I QH xii,31). 124 “The creature of Slay? 
121 


I QH i,26-27; 1,30; iv,40;: 
vVi7,14; x1,73 xi11,19; xvi,4-5. 
122 


M4 upont Sommers, Loc. cit., 
77-78. 
115 


I QH 1,6,26,30; iv,31,40; 


vii, 14,19; viii,2; 1x,9,33; xi,7,18, 


31; x17,313 xi7i,1,19; xiv,16; xvi, 
9,11; xvii,20; xviii,I7. 
116 
10S 1.135 %32593.%145512. 
14,15. 


117 
I QH vii,313; viii,2; xii, 
31; xiii,1,12-13. 
118 
Cf. I QH 1,26; xi,8. 
119 120 
I QH xi,8. 


I QH xi,8. 


I QH xi,31. 
123 
I QH vii,28. 
4 


That man in dust, apy, 7s 
an often repeated figure. TH xi. 
21-22; 1 QH i17,21; x,4,5, in X1535 
123; xi1,24,25,26,27,31; xii,15; XV>5 
21; xviii,4,12,24,27,31. 

125 

The figure of clay, aan, is 
also used several times. I Q5°xi,22; 
I QH.i,21; i17,24; iv,29; xi,3; xii, 
26,32; ti 12, 


22 


is without righteousness" (I QH xii,32). "Verily I know that righteous- 
ness lies not with man nor perfection of conduct with mortals" (I QH iv, 


30), 146 Reference is made to man "that is born of woman" nex 3397 3D 


127 


(I QH xiii,14). In the Manual of Discipline it is written: 


Who then shall contain Thy Glory? And what is the son. of 
man himself amidst all Thy marvellous works? 
And he that is born of woman, what is his worth before thee? 
Truly, this man was shaped from dust and his end is to become 
the prey of worms. 
Truly, this man is a mere frail image in potter’ s clay and 
inclines to the dust. 
What shall clay reply, the thing which the hand fashions? 
What thought can it comprehend? !28 
The creature, man, who comes from his mother's womb is flesh and is 
sinful. "Never could flesh alone attain this, nor that which is mold- 
ed of clay do wonders so great—steeped in sin from the womb...I know 
that righteousness lies not with man" (I QH iv,29-30). Thus, the womb 
becomes a mediatrix of a perpetuated perversity of nature. — 
The deterministic ideas are very clear in this regard. "Thou 
hast created the righteous and established him from his mother's womb 
.." (1 QH xv,14-15). And, likewise, "...thou hast created the wick- 
ed for the time of Thy wrath and hast set them apart from their mother's 
womb for the Day of Massacre" (I QH xv,17). 129 
Another figure employed to refer to man in his perverse, wicked 
nature is that of 'flesh', nwa. Mention is made of the ‘assembly of 
Flesh' awa tion (1 QS xi,7); 130 and, of the ‘assembly of perverse 


13] 


flesh' 2¥y 173 31077...°%381(I OS xi,9). That this 'assembly' 


Stands as the antithesis of the ‘assembly of the elect' is clearly 


'26gaster, Loc. cit., 160. 130That ‘flesh’ is associated 
127 with that which is sinful and must 
I QH xviii,13,16,23-24(?). be cleansed is shown in I QS iii, 
128 9; iv,20-21; and I QH iv,29. 
I QS x1,20-22. 13] 
129 Cf. also I QS xi,l2. 


I QH ix,30. 
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stated by Dupont-Sommer, in his footnote explanations for I QS xi,7: 


This expression (assembly of flesh) describes the multitude of 
the damned living in sin and according to the flesh, as opposed to 
the assembly of the Elect, the sect of the Covenant; cf. line 9, 
‘the assembly of perverse flesh’. According to this teaching there 
are two assemblies. just as there are two armies, two parties. 132 


Several of these figures are used in a combination to describe the per- 
versity and limitations of man in a passage from the Psalms, 


Yet never could flesh a@3 alone attain unto this, 
nor that which is moTded of clay ron 437 apd 
do wonders so great 
~— steeped in sin i393 815 1from the womb onip 
and in guilt of perfidy unto old age. 
Verily I know that righteousness apts lies not in man, 133 


This concept of ‘man' is one which depicts him as standing in a 
state of polarity when compared with the nature and character of God. | 


'Dust', ‘clay’, ‘heart of stone’, '34 'flesh', ‘man born from his mother's 


womb', ‘thing kneaded with water’, 135. ' , 136 


137 


prey of worms these, and 


ather figures portray the estate of man as a result of his pervers- 


ity, wickedness and sin. One passage from the Psalms is especially 
graphic in this regard: 


Yet am I but a creature of claynona rx* »axiand a thing 
kneaded with watcr, opm 93301 

A foundation of shame aiqyn 3ipand a fount of 
defilement, 333 V4pp3 

A crucible of iniquity,31¥9% 115 and a fabric 
of sin. SUN 7A33D7 

A spirit of straying, 371nn min and perverse, #1931 
Void of understanding, 73°32 X?3, 


Whom the judgments of righteousness terrify. |98 

‘132pupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 135) QH 1,21; i11,24, 23aD 738 Dd 
101. eg O03 xii1i1,15. 

133 . 136 

I QH iv,29-30. Gaster, w1tID to7 onryda 1 OS xi,2l; 

Loc. cit.160. Cf. I QH vii,17; ix, Cf. also, I US xT,l 
16; xii1,13-14; xv,12,21 "What is 137 
he that is flesh to understand Thy For instance, ‘ashes', 139 7383 


works? Can he that is dust estab- 12x11 QH x,5: frag. 11,7; frag. iii, 
lish his steps?" Cf. also I QH x,23; 6; and, ‘fabric of dust'. 
xvii,25. I QH xii7,15. 
134 . 138 
I QH xviii, 26. 383 393 I QH i1,21-22 Dupont-Sommer, Loc. 
Compare Ezekiel xi, 19; XXxXV1,26. cit. 203. Cf. I QH xii,24-25; xiii, 15. 
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Hence, in certain matters pertaining to attributes, character and nat- 
ure, the creature stands in antithetical relationship to the Creator. 

The limitations of human experience stand in stark contradistinction to 
the unlimited existence of God. The moral care itudecot man is set forth 
in contradistinction to the Righteous Character of God, his Maker, as in 
I QS x,23, "I will open my mouth wide with thanksgiving, and my tongue 
shall ever relate the righteousness of God ¥x nipasi and the perfidy of 


men O7@3% 29D1 until men’s transgressions shall be ended." 


But, this is not the entire picture; as, there is, in the Qumran 
writings, the portrayal of another group, the 'men of the Covenant’, who 
stand in an entirely different relationship to God than do their evil 
co-inhabitants of this earth. The soteriological concepts of Qumran 
are of great significance in this context. And their ideas are re- 


curring throughout their writings. For instance, in a Psalm fragment, 


it is recorded, "Thou hast shaped that clay on the wheel and passed it 
through Thy test, that it may find its way into Thy joe Also, 
"(Thou, a God of mercy, dealest mercifully with all) men and Thou dost 


140 


provide for them a way of return. As a result of gaining admission 


into the ‘assembly of the men of the Covenant', the individual was to 
experience a spiritual metamorphosis. He was to become a ‘son of light' 
in contradistinction to the ‘sons of darkness’. 

The orderly rising and setting of the sun were events of great 


14] 


spiritual symbolism for the members of the Qumran sect. "With the com- 


ing of day and night I shall come ever anew into God's Covenant; and 


1394 ymn fragment ii,9. The VaVy gs x,1-8; 1 QH xii,4-9. 
whole passage from ii,7-12 reflects It must be remembered that there is 
the concept of the creature of clay a cosmological dualism involved here 
being 'changed'. Gaster, Loc. cit. in that they believed that God had 


rag set Great Spirits over light and 
140 darkness. "Thou didst assign them to 
Hymn fragment i1,11-12. bear rule...over the sun and moon..." 


Gaster, Loc. cit. 210. I QH i,11-12. Gaster, Loc. cit. 145. 
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when evening and morning depart, shall ob€ser >ve how he sets their 
bounds" (I QS res ae was the daily pledge of the Sectaries. The 

passing of darkness due to the rising of the sun was symbolic of the 
spiritual transformation in their lives. The Qumran Psalmist has re- 


corded these words: 


Behold, for mine own part, Thou hast caused a spring of 

I have reached the inner vision. knowledge to well up within me, 

and through the Spirit Thou hast A fountain of strength, pouring 
placed within me, forth waters unstinted, a floodtide 

come to know Thee, my God. of lovingkindness and of all- 
I have heard Thy wondrous consuming zeal. 

secret, nor heard it amiss. Thou hast put an end to (my 
Through Thy holy spirit, darkness), and the splendor of Thy 
through Thy mystic insight, glory has become unto me as a light 

ev(erlasting). 


The central purpose in becoming a member of this rigorously aus- 
tere community was so that this process of ‘justification’ wpwp 144 
might be effected: But, again, it was entirely the ‘mercy of God' 
towards the 'sons of light’ which made this change possible. Column 
xi of the Manual of Discipline clearly sets forth the central ideas of | 
this soteriology. The concepts are clearly reiterated in the other 
Scrolls as well. 
In the first instance, the initiate acknowledged that it was the 
work of God to effect this change. As it was written in I QS xi,2-3. 
To God I commit my cause 2wnvD YR? . ne 146 
It is His to perfect my way 7247 ON On 37737 


His to make straight my heart 7335 9 110? oF. 147 
He, in His charity, will wipe 


away my transgression. (cont'd. on next page) 
142 translated ‘justification’... this 
I QM xiv,14; frag. iv,3; definite meaning seems more suitable 
I QH iv,6. here than the general sense of 
143 ‘justice’." Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit., 
I QH xii,11-15 Gaster, 101. 
Loc. cit., 191; Psalms, frag. i7,12, 145 
"(Mere flesh hast thou lit with a Cf. xi,10,12,14. Lohse has 
light) perpetual, that there be no used 'Gerechtigkeit' in these lines. 
reversion to darkness, for ( ), Die Texte aus Qumran, 41. 
and a light hast Thou revealed that TAO 
it never can be turned back." Gaster, I QS x,21; xi,}1; I QH 
Loc. cit., 211. ee 
144 | 147 | 
"The Hebrew word waeD is) “The heart is the battlefield 


of the ‘two Spirits’ I QS iv,23; 
Cf. I QS x,21; xi,9,16. 


aT 


For He from the Wellspring of Sg es yt Wipyyd xd 
has made His light to burst forth. 14 


and mine eye has gazed on His ee 

and the light that is in_my heart has 

pierced the deep things!50 of existence. !5! 
The theme of the transformation which is wrought by God for the members 
of the community brought forth rhapsodies of praise and wonderment. The 
initiate also acknowledged that his Perversity had condemned him to a 
death with ‘those of darkness': 

But I--- I belong to wicked mankind @y@9 DIKy *38)) 152 

to the communion of sinful flesh. %*49 Je4 3 71051 

My transgressions, my iniquities and sins 2°nxon | 7ye7y Onasily 

and the transgressions of my heart 2332 a> iz3, By 

condemn me to communion with the worm #27 210% 454 

and with all that walk in darkness. 12147 r>ban 1? 

God can work this change whereby the Perverse man becomes a right- 
eous man. It is by the ‘Mercy of God’ that light and truth come to the 
individual; as it was written in the Scrolls: 


In. Thine anger come all judgments of affliction 


But in Thy goodness 3 17456 pardon abounding nin?%o 319197 
And Thy mercies a27pDn711 are a upon all who 0 


Thy will. 159 
The Qumran Psalmist never ceases to extol the attributes of God. | 


in contradistinction to the weaknesses and sinfulness of men. That God » 


8c. 1 QS 144,195 x,125 xi, POL QS xi,143 1 QM xviii,8s I 
5,6; I QH ie vi,l73 viii re 8,14, QH vii,30; x,14-163 xi,6,9,31; xii, 
20,21; x,31; "x11 ,29: xviii,10,12,13, 213 xiii, 16; XIV; 17; xviii, 14; frag. 
15. (By contrast, Cf. I QS ii1,19; iv,i3. 
I QH 1,22; xii,25). oe 
149 I QS 77,8; 117,6-12; x71,3; 
I QS xi,5; I QH vii,24-25; CD ii oe 111,18; iv,6,9- 10; xiv; 19; 
ix,26; xii,153; xviii,29. xx,34; I QH iv,373 Vv, 2; vii,18, 30, 35; 
150 ix,13,34; x,21; xi,9 31; XiV; 24; Xvi, 
w73_ (t)4a3; i.e., ‘the se- 16; xvii,12,15,18. 


cret counsel of Thy Truth'. Cf. I QH 158 
x7,4,9-10. I QS 1,22; 11,1,7; xi,13; I OH 
151 1,31; iv,32,36; vi,9; vii,18,27,30; 
I QS xi,2,3. --  4x,8,30,34; x,14,16,21; xi1,9,29,32; 
152 Xiv,3; xv,16; xvi,9,16; xvii,1l; 
I QH 111,24. | xviii,14,25; I QM xi,4. 
153 | 159 | 
Che 2) OS 111493 RIG 125-7 I QH xi,8-9. Gaster, Loc. 
QH ix,16; xiii,13; xvii,25; xviii,2l. cit. 187. 
54 e 
I QS xi 21. 


55 
1 QS xi,9- 10. Gastar Loc. 
cit. 141. 


is righteous and that mankind is evil is constantly set forth in an an-— 
tithetical fashion. | 

But, the single most vital concept is that God, through His Mer- 
cy, effects this change. "By His righteousness are my rebellions blot- 


ted out"; 160 


16] 


‘from the fount of His Righteousness comes my justifica- 


tion"; "No, men cannot establish their steps, for their justifica- 


162 


tion belongs to God, and from His hand comes perfection of way"; "He 


has caused me tG aoonoucs by His Mercy 73@720 3J°DNnI3 and by His favours 
He will bring my justification. 2pp@D Ka” 1770N31. He has justified 
me by His True justice and by His immense goodness 33130 31731 He will 
pardon all my iniquities 2DI311Y 213 TW3a 295” And by His justice He 


will cleanse me of the defilement of man W128 Dygp 235m and of the 


» 163 


sins of the sons of men o7xX 732 neon. "This is the way those 


spirits operate in the world. The enlightenment of man's heart 4 °x3% 
. BR an¥a the making straight before him all the ways of righteousness 


and truth nox pts 2377 the implanting in his heart of fear for the 


i164 "(CJ 


judgments of God %9p@n2 1239 nD» give thanks unto thee, 


0 Lord,)...(For Thou hast) put (Truth in my heart) and righteousness (in 


my spice? I was stayed by Thy grace sa°>70n3 ( 2n) 39u3 Thou in 
‘Thy plenteous compassion H27?Dn 13017 dost wipe out Sin [iy ABST 
and with Thy righteousness purge away man's guilt @( 13k 31) v7) 
AINpIs2 ape» ."!?° | 
These and other references throughout the Scrolls emphasize that 
it is the ‘mercy’, saeeanede’ and 'favour' of God which makes it possible 


160 — 164 


-T QS xi,3. Dupont-Sommers , I QS iv,2-3 (also 4-6). Gaster. 
Loc. cit. 101. Loc. cit.49. 
161 165 
I QS xi,5. Dupont-Sommers , I QH ii1,1-4. Gaster, Loc. cit. 
Ibid. 148. 
~~" “162 166. 
I QS x7,10-11. Dupont-Som- I QH iv,37. Gaster. Loc. cit. 
ers. Loc. cit. 102. 161. Cf. I QS xi,14; iii,6; (by con- 
763 trast 11,8); CD 111,18; iv,9-10;xiv,19. 


T OS xi,13-15. Ibid. 
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for man to change from the ‘unclean’ to the ‘clean’; from the 'wick- 


ed' to the ‘gust’ 168 


in the sight of God and of man. The purificatory 
rituais of bathing, with reference to both the initiatory cleansing and 
the daily purification, were the rigidly observed practical outworking 


of these concepts. '©9 


Possibly no other rite of the Qumran Sectaries 

so differentiated the ‘holy' members of the sect from all others in such 
a definite antithetical relationship. But, there is more than the 'mer- 
cy', ‘goodness' and ‘favours' of God that is involved in this change; 
for, it is precisely in this connection that the Qumran concept of det- 
erminism has found its most explicit expression. 

It ae earlier noted, in the passage fick I QS xi,10-11, that it 
was written,'from His hand comes perfection of way" UIT Din Api. 
The figure of the ‘hand' 3% is common in the Scrolls and at times it is 
employed to suggest the adanent of determinism; as in I QS iii ,16-17. 

"In His hand ‘213 *UBUD 37°32 are the laws of all (beings)..." It is 
said that “Dominion over all the sons of righteousness is in the hand of 
the Prince of light" p771% aw 3733; while, at the same time (and, 
here is where the slant of a time-delimited cosmological dualism enters 
in) "All dominion over the sons of perversity ie in the nando tne Angel 
of darkness" ZIM Jk2D 37a (1 QS i1i1,20). The idea that the destiny 


170 


of man lies in the ‘hand of God' is often expressed. "IT know that in 


His hand 7p BID DDwD 1372 is the judgment of all the living" (I QS x, 


16-17), 7! The authors of the Scrolls associated their ideas of deter- 


minism with their interpretation of the part played by the ‘hand of God’ 


167 168 
For 'unclean' Cf. I QS iii, Cf. I QS xi. 
2-12; iv,5; v,14,19f., x,24; xi,14; 169 
CD iii,17; v.73; vi,15; vii,3; x,1I1f.; Josephus, War. II, 129, 138, 


xi,19f.22f.; xii,11-18; xx,23; I QH 149, 150; CD x,11-13; I QS v,13-14; 
1, 23 xi,}13 xi1,25; xvii,19. For ~vi,l6-173; 1711,4-9. 
'Clean' Cf. I QS iv,53 v,13; vi,16,22, 170 


25; vii,3,16,25; viii,I7f.24; ix,15;3 I QMi,14; i77,83 iv,3,7; xi. 
I QM vii,3-8; CD 1x,21,23. 1,8,13; xv,13; xviii,1,13-14; I QH 
iv,35. . 
17] 


I QH v,4. 
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throughout Jewish history. 72 A passage in the Psalms particularly re- 
lates the deterministic ideas of the Qumran sect to the ‘hand of God', 
',..because of Thine understanding I know that (the righteousness of 

man) is not in the hand of flesh (...) iva 7°32 x2 (and) that man (is 
not) master of his way 1297 oN (...) and that mankind cannot strength- 
en its step. And I know that the inclination (...) Bin 212 337 4t72 
of every spirit is in Thy hand (and that) Thou hast ordained (the way of 
every man) (together with his visitation) before ever creating him. 173 
Similar sentiments are expressed elsewhere. The following passage is 


especially pertinent as it combines several of the associated ideas: 


So hast Thou graced me, Thy servant, and with all my heart will I 


with the spirit of knowledge and (choose) (to walk in) Thy paths. 
truth, that I should cherish the For by Thy hand has this thing 
paths of righteousness and abhor been wrought n&t Ann 43%D 
all froward ways. So for mine own and without (Thy wilT c can naught 
part, I in turn will love thee be done). 

freely 


The cosmological dualism is further clarified in this connection 
by the references to the 'hand of Belial’. Concerning those who had en- 
tered into His covenant but did not hold firm to the precepts, the lot 
of such would be destruction "when He visits them for the destruction by 
the hand of Belial 29773 3a eo (CD viii,2). 179 Suffice it al this 
juncture to note that the people of Qumran believed that the ‘hand of God’ 
was in control of all the elements within His cosmos. In the final analy- 
sis, even the ‘hand of Belial’ was supposed to be controlled by the ‘hand 
of God'. !76 | 

In the passage from I QH xv,13 mentioned above it is written, "I 
know that the inclination 13? of every spirit is in Thy hand..." The 


word refers to ‘that thing which is formed', hence, a creature of clay 


172 174 
CD ii1,12; Vv »213; iv,133; vi,l; I QH xiv,25-28. Gaster, Loc. 
xix,7; I QM x,63 x i,2 ol]; xii,11; xv, cit. 198. 
13; xviii,33 I QH ce 4- 5,11- 12; 17- 18; 175 
xVviii,9. Cf. CD xix,14, where the id- 
? 173 entical sentiments are expressed. 


: I QH xv,12-14. Dupont-Som- | 7 sein ah : 
mer, Loc. cit. 246. ~~  T QM xviii,l. More will be 
said in this regard later in this 
chapter. 


‘Jot of God' ex 2192 '8% and to the ‘lot of Belial’ vy%%a VIIA. 
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as in I QH xii,26,32); or, of dust (I QH xii,26; xviii,31). But, the 
word has abstract connotations as well in that it refers to a ‘concept 
formed in the mind'; hence, ‘thought, purpose, imagination or inclina- 
tion'. The use of the word in the Qumran Scrolls siggeees that in the 
ievy Formation (creation) of the creature by God that the ‘inclination’ 
placed within that being was a part of the creative act. 177 The idea 
of each man having either a good or evil inclination seems to be exactly 
similar to the idea of the ‘two spirits’ within each man. It is writ- 
ten, for instance, "Can flesh born of guilty inclinations be glorious?" 
ap? (apm) asta qwar (I QH ix,t6).17° 


reward of those who are under the dominion of the spirit of Truth that 


It was said of. the ways and 


they would have "zeal for just ordinances, and holy resolution with. firm 


179 


inclination" 1p0 137A UViip Aagnpi (I QS iv,4-5). Likewise, 


"For it is Thou hast formed the meu hinae ren of Thy servant)" BAAS? TNR 


(... geatay mand(I QH x,22). m0 
The concept of the ay can be traced back into the Old Testament 8! 
as well as to intertestamental sources = : But, 


in the context of Qumran, the concept of good and evil inclination © 
(or imagination) is associated with their deterministic and dualistic 


ideas. In an earlier portion of this chapter, reference was made to the 
184 


The related expressions of the 'lot of the spirits of the Angel of Darkness 


177 182 
I QH xv,13-14. Testament of Judah xx,1-3 
8 "Know therefore, my children that 
Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. two spirits, the spirit of truth 
232. Compare CD i1,16. and the spirit of deceit, wait up- 
179 on man...; and the works of truth 
Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. and the works of deceit are writ- 
79. ten upon the hearts of men, and each 
80 one of them the Lord knoweth" 
Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 183 
235. 18] I QS 1,10; 11,2; CD xx,4; 
Cf. Gen. vi,5; viii,21; I QM 155554 13 ee xiii ,5; xv,1; 
I Chron. xxvii1,93 xxix, 18; Beut. xvti,?. 


84 
pane gs 44,5175 443 1243 1 OM 
a — oo 1,5,13; xiii, 2 4; xviii,l, 
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(I QS 111,21,24), the 'lot of Perversity'’ 319 ‘?r13a (I QS iv,24), 


the 'lot of righteousness” p*witp 27133 (I QH xi,7), 185 the ‘lot of the 
186 t 


sons of darkness! Jain 233. 2932af1 QM i,1), he 'lot of light’ 
31K 272331 (I QM xiii,9)3 and, the ‘lot of Thy truth' monox 3a3322 
(I QM xiii,12) are all designations of the people according to their 
‘lot' or ‘destiny’. And the element of determinism is very pronounced 
in the use of this word %7332. 

The concept of ‘destiny’ is closely associated with their dread 
of the final judgment, "But (when the time) of inquisition (comes), He 
will determine the fate of every living being (..)2n Bia? nivaia 27D 
in accordance with which of the two spirits he has chosen to follow " 


(1 QS iv,26). 8? 


In the following passage from the Psalms it is seen that 
~ the man.who was permitted by God to enter the ‘everlasting assembly' was 


granted this place because God determined his destiny, 


And I knew there was hope for him And Thou hast cast an everlasting 
whom Thou hast shaped from the destiny for man goes San] 

_dust for the everlasting assembly. ... OY oPryy B713 —— 
Thou hast cleansed the perverse In the company of the Spirits of 


spirit from great sin that he might knowledge, that he might praise 
watch with the army of the saints Thy name in joyful concord and 
and enter into communion with the recount Thy marvels before all] 
congregation of the Sons of heaven. Thy works. 
Even the place or rank of each of the members of the community was thought 
by them to have been fixed by God as a thing destined for each individ- 
ual. "No man shall go down from the place he must occupy, nor raise him- 


self above the place to which his lot assigns him" oipop o377 8173 


‘Sayan (170801 23), 


Deterministic sentiments centering around the concept of 'fate' 


85 Sommer, Loc. cit. 209. 
I QH xi,]1. 189 ea tare 

186 Cf. I QS v,20-24; CD xiii,12; 
I QM i,11; xiii,5. Sa i1,9,16,20. 

187 : 


Gaster. Loc. cit. 51. 
188 
I QS 171,20-23; Dupont- 


& 


occur also in certain fragments of the Scrolls, "Thou hast shaped that 
clay on the wheel and passed it through Thy test, that it may find its © 
way into Thy Tot... "190 4 passage from the fragmentary text recovered 
from Cave Four, known as "The Epochs of Time, reaffirms two of the great 
tenets of the sect, as suggested by Gaster, 

(a) that the history of mankind is disposed by God in a series of 
preordained epochs, and (b) that the cardinal events of each epoch 
are brought about by ance. whose activities were determined by God 
before He created them. !9! 

The first portion of the fragment treats with the idea that before God 
created the Angels He determined what they were to do; then, there are 
passages relating to certain Biblical narratives, followed by the pass- 
age which relates to the concept of the ‘lot of man’, 

Howbeit, in accordance with the tender mercy of GOD, in accordance 
with His goodness and with the wondrous manifestation of His glory, 
He has (always) granted it to some of the earth-born to gain admitt- 
ance to the Congregation of the Holy, to be reckoned among the com- 
munity of angelic beings who are with Him, to have station there for 
life everlasting and to be in one lot with His (celestial) Holy Ones. 
A(11 men are punished (?) or mar)ked out for distinction according 
to the lot which (God) has assigned for each, (some for eternal shame 
and contempt, and some) for life everlasting. !9 

It is clear that, in the thinking of the people of Qumran, men either 
had their portion in the 'lot of the council of God' 9x N¥9B 199120 VX 


(I Qs i,10)!93 or else their portion was with the ‘lot of those who were 
194 


eternally cursed’ ,o7n?1y 27198 Jina 32733 yao ll QS ii1,17). 
On the other hand, it should not be concluded that Qumran thought 
left the eternal destiny of men up to something as capricious as the cast- 
ing of a lot. For, in their view, God is a ‘God of Knowledge’, and as 
such, the destiny of each of His creatures is a part of His eternal de- 


vising— His divine plan for the whole of the cosmos. For instance, 


190 193 
Frag. I1,9. Gaster, Loc. I QS: 41,22-c3. 
cit. 211. 194 
191 7 Cf. CD xx,4,6. 
Gaster, Loc. cit. 519. , 
192 


Gaster, Loc. cit. 523. 
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in the Psalms it is written: 


For Thou, 0 God, despisest every thought of Belial nsaenp 95 
2y2%3 ; it is Thy counsel that shall remain a 
Ar 1t is the thought of Thy heart_that shall stand fast for 


ever 332 JIDN 72a? Navn. 


This introduces the Qumran idea that ae a plan, a design, 
in all of the occurrences in the universe. It was written in the Pro- 
logue of the Manual of Discipline, "Before things came into ietance 
He (God) determined the plan of them Onaeno 935 yeaa ; and when they 
fill their appointed roles, it is in accordance with His glorious design 


1196 


17125 nawnno that they discharge their functions. Likewise, "Only 


through His knowledge have all things come to be, and all that is, is or- 
dained by His thought a3%>* anawnmpa" (I QS xi,11);!97 and again, "Thou 
it is that hast taught all knowledge, and all] things exist by Thy will; 


and there is none beside Thee to controvert thy plan ¥*aen21 nonsy 9 


none to understand all Thy holy thought" nowTip nawny »1D3 (I QH ii, 


19), 198 The sentiments are repeated in the Psalms, "For I know that Thy 


mouth is truth, and in Thy hand is bounty, and in Thy thought all knowledge 


393 212 Banawnnsai1 | QH xi,7); 199 and, finally, "(Behold it was in 


Thy counsel to) do wonders and in Thy thought to manifest Thy might" 
200 


92939309 ADnawnna.1 (I QH xviii,22). 
It is clear from these passages that the existence and conduct of 
God's creatures was thought to have been definitely devised or planned for 
them even before they were created; and, that their destiny was all a part 
of this 'thought' or 'plan' in the mind of God. But, there are other as- 


pects of the being of God which are involved in this intricate concept. 


195 198 
I QH iv,12-13. Dupont-Som- Gaster, Loc. cit. 142. 
mer, Loc. cit. 212. Cf. I QH iv,14, © 199 
9. 0 Gaster, Loc. cit. 187. 
196 200 
I QS iii1,15-16. Gaster, Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 253. 
Loc. cit. 48. 
~~ 797 


Gaster, Loc. cit. 142. 
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For, the 'will' or ‘good pleasure’ 1335 of God in the creation of the 
whole cosmos is also involved in the deterministic ideas of Qumran. 

In setting forth the rules for the members of the community, it 
is specifically mentioned in the Manual of Discipline that they were to 
“turn away from all evil and to adhere to all that God in His good plea- 


sure (will) has commanded" 2133392 333 awx (I QS v,1). Those admitted 


to membership into the community were to "seek His will" 43337 297912713 


(I QS v,9)...3 and they were to "walk in His will" 131393 Jens 3 (I 


QS v,10). The mentality of the people of Qumran was that of total sub- 
mission to the 'will of God'.°2' It was written, “Without Thy will is 
nothing wrought 213 dey? x19 H93289 7233 Thou it is that hast 


taught al] knowledge, and all things exist by Thy will a7n3an BID) 


an aparsra = (1 QS xi,17,18) 20 

Passages from the Psalms particularly emphasize the part of the 
'will of God' in the affairs of man and of all of the Cosmos. "...for 
(without Thee) nothing is made and nothing is known without Thy will" 


HII $179 ¥TI> £73 (I QH 7,8). "It is Thou who hast spread out 


the heavens for Thy glory (and) hast created all (their hosts.) according 
to Thy will" Baaazae an(..).2r9(1) (1 QH i,10).£93 God's pardoning 
mercies are obtained by all "the sons who do Thy good pleasure's>529n743 
723139 733 212% (I QH xi,9). The. Qumran Psalmist confessed that 
"it is by Thy will (.--)83 Bagiyja that (I have) entered (Thy Coven- 
) 204 


ant) and (received) Thy Holy (Spi)rit" (I QH xiv,13 By comparison 


there is mention made of the greatness of the sin of those who ‘did their 


OD Jii1,15. : aah QH xvi,10,12,13; xvii,23. 
202 - 

I QH x,2,9. 
203 


I QH 1,14-15; v,43; x,6. 
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own wil1 299 and abandoned the Covenant of God. The latter idea does | 

pose a question concerning the true extent of the determinism of Qumran. 
That 18, if it is by the ‘will of God' that events in the lives of human 
beings occur; then, how is it that some men change their minds and leave 
the Covenant of God? The antithesis between those who decided to enter 


into the communi ty226 


and those who, having once entered the community, 
decide to ‘turn back from God '29/ is very decided. Because, for those who 
‘enter into the Covenant' the Priests were to pronounce great blessings 

(I QS ii,1-4). They are spoken of as al] those who ‘hold fast (the 
Covenant) of the Fathers',niax -tmix vip (1 QS 11,9)°8 and as such, 
they were not to even speak a greeting of peace to those who ‘turned a- 
way'. By contrast, the curses (I QS ii,12-18) were pronounced in a spe- 
cial. sense upon. those who having ‘once passed into the Covenant’, because 
of their idols, or whatever else, may have ‘turned away from God, 121303 


be oanan (1 9S i1,16-17).2°9 


Even a single serious cleavage from the 
way of the community was a matter of concern for the whole community, 

and the culprit was placed under a punishment lasting for two years (I QS 
vii,18-25); there being lesser punishment for lesser crimes (I QS vii,1- 
18). The thing of significance with reference to their deterministic no- 
tions is that ‘apostasy’ was a possibility. 

Another important consideration in this context is the related 
concept of the 'chosen' and the ‘choosers'. In the first place, it is 
clear that the members of the community believed that they were the 'Cho- 
sen of God',2® M2 awe? (1 QS xi,7). In this sense, the Sectaries viewed 


themselves as standing in a completely antithetical position to all others. 


20500 iii,11-12. Note also the a QS 11,24. 
reference to Abraham, CD iii,2. 
I QS v,1. Dupont-Sommer, Loc. 

I QS 1,16,17,20,24; 171,10; cit. 75. a 
v,7,8,20; vi, 13ff.; Cf. I QS vii,18- ~~~ 209 . ce 
21; viii,16-19,21. CD xiii,11-13; I QS 17,12; viii,l2, CD xix, 
xv.7; I OH xiv.18,20-22; I 6 14,8-10, 15. 
7. . 
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Members of the community were admonished to 'love all that He has chosen’, 
3m3 3a@x 21D ainssr (I QS i,3-4). The idea being that the members of 
the community were to love all of the other members of the community in- 
as-much as God has chosen them. This idea of God having chosen the mem- 
bers of the community is reinforced in several passages in the Scrolls, "For 
God has chosen them for an everlasting Covenant" ne73% %s 303 53 «75 
o°D»19 (I Qs iv,22) 210 By contrast, mention is made of men who were 
2X Ana KY? 7D There can be little doubt 
that the members of the community considered that they were chosen and 
destined by God to be men of holiness from before their birth, even as 
evil men who walked in the ways of darkness were destined to be such 
from before their birth.2!2 These ideas are suggestive of an almost 
absolute determinism, viewed by themselves. 

However, as mentioned in a proceding section, men did choose to 
depart from the community and walk no more in the paths which God had 
chosen. And, again, with reference to the concept of the ‘chosen’ and 
the 'choosers' there are a few sentiments expressed in the Scrolls which 
tend to diminish the absoluteness of the determinism of the cauanney 
at least, this is so when viewed from our present perspective, in the 

“Vight of our present knowledge of the community. 

One of the important passages in this connection speaks of those 
who have ‘chosen the way' JO 797137 (I QS ix,17). In another pass- 
age, after the author has extolled the attributes of God, he has written, 
"I will choose whatever He teaches me" 73217 32K3 Ronan (I QS x,12). 
Also, in the Damascus Documents there are passages which suggest the im- 
portance of men making the right 'choice'. In one instance, the 'Sons' 
were admonished to “choose what He (God) desires py awk ne 217343 
pa) (a 12; IQ Sb 1,23 III,22-23. 

212 


| Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. rl 
82. Cf. I QM x,9; I QH xv,23; xvi, CD ii1,7-8.-..... I QH xv, 15ff. 
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and to reject that which He hates" x30 a~x> o1xn¥s (CD 11,15). The 
angels of heaven who fell because of the ‘stubbornness of their heart! 


pa? Ara-qwa onzra (CD ii,18);2!9 the giants (cD ii,19)214 and the 


sinful inhabitants of the world at the time of the universal flood were 
punished or destroyed because they 'did their own will’ 0931339 ne Onieys 
cand did not keep the commandments of their maker' DISD NB J9Dw R27 
gaewy (CD ii,21). It is likewise mentioned that the sons of Noah and 
their families ‘went astray because of this' m3 233 ayn aa (CD iii, 


1). Abraham, by comparison, kept the commandments of God, nisa inaws 


2x and "did not choose the will of his own spirit" jyisna 373 823 


unis 7D ii1i1,2-3). In each of these instances, it would seem that the 


choice of the beings involved was consequential in determining the dest- 
ing of those very beings. After further discussion of the sons of 

Jacob, and their sons in Egypt, the apostasy of Israel in the desert, and 
at Kadesh...their sons perished, kings were cut off, heroes perished and 
the land was ravaged (CD iii,4-10), the author suggests that "because they 
had abandoned the Covenant of God, and because they. had chosen their own 


will, oO3373 197323...they were delivered up to Lhe sword" (CD iii, 


11). A passage from the Psalms illustrates the concept of the ‘chooser’, 
"Therefore have I chosen 232 3am? onan 2381, tO keep my hands un- 
stained, according to Thy will" (I QH xvi,10).219 
These passages do not set up a clear concept of self-determination 

in Qumran literature. But, they do indicate that the possibility of the 
individual choice being a factor in determining human behaviour and con- 
sequently of affecting ultimate human destiny cannot be wholly precluded. 
It may be problematic to correctly assess the extent to which these ideas 


213 


215 : 
Cf. CD viii,19. Gaster, Loc. cit. 202. 
214 


An allusion to Gen. vi,4. 


Cf. also the Book of Enoch XIV,6. 


. ; 
that man can, through his own dhovee. ater his: behaviour and ultimate 
destiny may have represented the main stream of thought in Qumran. Cer- 
‘tain modern authors have ventured to give such opinions. James L. Price 
has commented, "It is unlikely that the Qumran sect wholly rejected be- 
lief in man's Freedom , or in the necessity for his making genuine ethi- 
n216 | : 


cal decisions. He further commented ,° 


Given the unsystematic way in which doctrine is sepressed 
in the Hodayoth, it is not surprising to find in these hymns 
a logically inconsistent juxtaposition of determinism and 
freedom 217 | 
Along with P. Hyatt? !8 and J. Van der Ploeg2!9 Price concurs that "Nei- 
ther in theory nor in practise were the men at Qumran ‘wholly determin- 
istic or wholly voluntaristic! "229 | 
There are, however, certain notions expressed in the Scrolls which 
give a unique quality to their deterministic expressions. One of these 
centers around their references to the idea of things being ‘decreed’ 
and ‘engraven'...like an ‘engraven decree’. For instance, it was writ- 
ten, "for all the seasons of God come to pass at iiaqeapaoiated Pine 
according to His decree nog 23713 On? ppn concerning them in the 
Mysteries of His Providence" (I Q p Hab vii,13).22! The idea is further 
mentioned in these words, "I will sing the Decree with the Seasons O°3p OF 
Rppo awx (I QS x,1). There is mention of the "Decree that is graven 
forever" Jy? nian pina (I QS x,6-8); and, of the "Decree of Time" 
nym pin nei (1 QS ix,14). In the Psalms it is written, "The world is 


graven before thee 327327 piph 23293. with the graving tool of the re- 


minder for all the unending seasons together with the cycles of the number 


216 in the Qumran 'Hodayoth'," NTS, 2 
James L. Price, "Light from (1955-56) 203. | <p 
ena upon Some Aspects of Johannine 219 » a 
heology', being Chapter 2 in John and J. Van der Ploeg, The Excava- 


Qumran, Edited by J. H. Charlesworth, tions at Qumran, Trans. K. Smyth | 
p. 16. (London, New York, Toronto, 1958) 112 
217 _ ff. . | 
Ibid. 220 | ee e 
218 James L. Price, Loc. cit. 1/7. 
P. Hyatt, "“Fre:sView of Man 221 oe Lie, poe eek 
Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 263. 
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of everlasting years with all their times" (I QH 4423-24) 22° Dupont- 


Sommer suggests that this is, "An allusion to the heavenly tablets on 


which the destiny of the whole world is written; cf. the expression ‘the 


graven Decree', in the Rule (x,8) "229 With reference to the passage in 
column X of the Rule he wrote, 


The 'Decree' —or as it appears below, ‘the Decree that is graven 
for ever' (line 6), 'the graven Decree (line 8) -- is here 'the De- 
cree of Time' (cf. ix,14), the divine Law regulating the order of 
the world and the harmonious succession of the seasons. The 'De- 
cree' is ‘graven’ an allusion to the divine tables on which al] 
destiny and all the appointed times are inscribed: they are fre- 
quently mentioned in Jubilees and Enoch. This conception of cos- 
mic Law is in the same category as that of Inevitability, Destiny 
and Order general among the Gnostics of the Hellenistic era. 


Mention of the ‘heavenly tablets' is found also in The Rout of 
Belial, where it says, 
-...The several epochs which are to be completed, (the nam)es of 
their leading men (lit. fathers), (the number of) their years and 
the periods of their office, (together with their)...and language, 
are all spelled out, man for man...; (and) behold, (the names of 
their) progeny are all inscribed on the (heavenly) tablets which 
God (communicated to)...225 
Another mention of the ‘heavenly tabiets' is found in the frag- 
ment known as The Epochs of Time. | 
As regards God's having set a fixed epoch for the (occurance of 
everything past) and future, (the fact is that) before He created 
(the angels) He determined what (they) were to do (in their several 
epochs), epoch by epoch. Moreover, this was engraved on (heavenly) 
tablets (and duly prescribed) for the respective epochs in which 
they were to bear rule. 
In the frame of reference of their mystical view of the cosmos the Qum- 
ran community related this concept of things being decreed or engraven 
by God to the daily cycle of the sun (I QH xii,4-8), to the seasons (I QH 


xii,9-10; CD ii,9-10) and to the destiny of all men. These notions gave 


| 225 
- Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. Gaster, Loc. cit. 424. Cf. 
203. Enoch 63.1; 81.1-2; 103.2; 106.19; 
223 107.1. 
Dupont-Sommer, Ibid., foot- 226 
note 2. : Gaster, Loc. cit. 522. 
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a certain unique dimension to the deterministic concepts of Qumran. 

In any effort to understand the deterministic thought of Qumran, 
particular attention must be given to their views of the creation of man 
and of the whole of the cosmos by God. It is written, "It is He who 
made man" ,wi3k x33 os103, (1 QS 441,17). 227 Another very significant 
declaration concerns the "Two Spirits", "Truly the Spirits of light and 


darkness were made by Him...",]@3n3 228 N3n197 873 BRIR17 (I QS iii, 


In the War Scroll it is written, 


(It is Thou, 0 God who hast created) the expanse of the heavens, 

the host of the heavenly lights and the office of the spirits and 
the empire of the saints. 

the glo(rious) reservoirs (of water and) clouds. 

(It is Thou) who hast created the earth Y2% K733n and the laws 
of its divisions into desert and pleasant land, and all it 

produces, with (its) frui(ts and seeds (?)..), the globe of the seas 
and the reservoirs of the rivers and the chasms of the deeps, 

Animals and winged beings, the olepe of man and the gener(ations 
issued fran) his (see)d (?)...229 


The ideas of the association of God's creative act with all that 
exists or occurs in nature and in human affairs are also set forth in the 
Psalms (I QH i,7-20). Certain ideas in this passage are important to 
the understanding of their deterministic concepts: That God has created 


the whole of the universe, nature, man, and the immortal Spirits is clear- 


ly taught. Line 7, ONS 91031; line 135 YAe ANKID Ans; and, line 

27,11073 NIN Aneia Ans ,all indicate that God is the Creator of all. 

It is the cognate ideas associated with the Creative act of God which are 

so pertinent to the understanding of their determinism. Line 7 states 

that "before ever creating them Thou knewest all the works ,OM°@yD HNF7?, 

which creatures would accomplish." Hence, the association of God's eter- 

nal foreknowledge with His Creative acts. Line 9 states that it was God 

ae es 

Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit.  Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 
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72 
who "formed every spirit..." ..17 AlN Par} anixs?. The formation of 
these spirits included establishing their ways and thet for all their 
works (line 9). Likewise, the operation of the ‘two Spirits' within 
man was ('assigned' or 'ordained') for them by God (line 16-17). The 
statements in lines 19-20 are suggestive of the sentiments expressed in 


the Prologue of the Manual of Discipline with particular reference to 


the deterministic and dualistic ideas: 


Thou hast ( man's spirit) and duly assigned its role 
for all his offspring throughout the generations of time; 
and (Thou hast ) it for all the years of eternity. 


And in Thy knowing wisdom Thou hast ordained its fate, 
or ever it came into being. 

By (Thy will all things exi)st, and without Thee 
is nothing wrought (I QH i1,19-20).230 | 


The sentiments in lines 27-28 relative to the words of man suggest that 
God "hast known all the words of man's tongue and determined the fruit 
of his lips, ere those lips themselves had being. It is Thou that dis- 
poseth all words in due sequence and giveth to the spirit of the lips 

ordered mode of expression" (I QH 127-28) .23! Dupunt-Sommer comments: 


God knew words and determined their meaning even before there 
were any men to speak them. In the same way, He estabiished in 
advance, and before the creation of the world, ‘the whole plan’, 
j.e. all the laws and ideas of being (cf. above, lines 20-21, and 
Rule III,15). This ductrine of the pre-existence of the idea and 
the word calls to mind Greek philosophy and Philo.23¢ 


Other passages in the Psalms reflect the association of the dual- 
istic and deterministic ideas of Qumran with their concept of the Crea- 
tion. 


Behold, Thou art Prince of the gods and King of the venerated be- 
ings, and Lord of every spirit and Master of all creatures. 
and without thee nothing is made ,?19 nwy? &? HI77I¥73DI, 
and nothing is known without Thy will ,733137 8193 y31? 8191, 
Expect for Thyself, nothing exists ,jn21F [781, 


It is for Thy glory alone sesee BITIAI? pI 


230 232 

Gaster, Loc. cit. 146. Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 204, 
231 footnote 1. 

Gaster, Loc. cit. 146-147. 
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that Thou hast created all these things" poe 212 an*wy. oe 


The concept that God has created ‘all these things' evidently re- 
sulted in a certain degree of mental distress for the inhabitants of Qum- 
ran, when they attempted to relate their dualistic notions to this most 
inportank pillar of their theology. Hence it is that they struggled 
to reconcile their various concepts. It is written in the War Scroll, 


And Thou didst create Belial for the Pit, nw? By Anewy onxd, 
the Angel of hostility and repudiation VWVIN3ai ADvUY WK¥D 
(together with) his (plan) and with his design os 

that wicked deeds and sins might be committed; | 

and all the spirits of his lot are angels of destruction, 2739 9351 


they walk in decrees of darkness 2an 32RD W113 


and their (de)sire tends towards darkness in one movement. 


Thus, even though the men of Qumran envisioned the whole of the cosmos 
as being engaged in a cosmological-ethical struggle of a dualistic na- 
ture; still, they. were obliged to reconcile these. dualistic ideas with 
their spesqutely monotheistic ideas which attributed the creation of all 
things (with their individual design and behaviour) to God. In fact, 
their difficulties were no less when they pondered the nature of man and 
his origins; for it is written, “(the wor)Id (which) Thou hast made be- 
longs not to man. For it is Thou sh created the just and the wicked 
Ce)" you) p2Is ANNI ans (I QH 4,38) 23 “Another passage teaches 
the same idea, "Thou alone hast (created) the just 2278 an x73) and 
established him From his mother's womb unto the time of good-will" (I QH 


xv, 14-15) 236 The same passage continues, "...whereas Thou hast created 


the wicked (for the time of) Thy (wr)ath (...) 2 BN&13 O7yewr2 and hast 


set them apart from their mother's womb for the Day of Massacre" (I QH 


xv,17).23/ Line 19 also suggests that the wicked were created for the — 
233 235 | ) 
I QH x, extracts from lines Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 214. 
8-12. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit 234. 236 
234 Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 246. 
I QM xiii,11-12. Dupont- 237 . 
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execution of great judgments against them" or%172 D?UDe 03.798 


It will be recalled that in the passage. from.The Epochs of Time, earlier 


239 


quoted, it specifically mentions that God created the angels’ and that, 


with reference to men and angels, "Before He created them, He knew (their) 
designs". 248 The sovereignty of God and His Creatorship over all of na- 
ture is repeated throughout the writings, as in the War Scroll: 


(It is Thou, 0 God, who hast created) the expanse of the heavens, 

the host of the heavenly lights and the office of the spirits and 
the empire of the saints, 

the glorious reservoirs (of water and) clouds. 

(It.is Thou) who hast created the earth YOR §$21395 and the laws 
of its divisions... 


All of which appears to be a reiteration of the basic declarations 
of the Prologue of the Manual of Discipline. 


From the God of Knowledge 197 28D, comes all that is and 

_ Shall be, 3°°0312 310 23D | 

and before (beings) were Oni? 73971 he established all their 
design pnavny 232 Lon. = 


And when they are .0n2°na13 they fulfill their aes 
according to their Statutes, Nawnnd onitiyn 
_-In accordance with their glorious design, onviys Is2D? 32335 


changing nothing within it niaswny yx. 
“Tn his hand 443 are the laws of all (beings) ax103 21D *yDe 
and He upholds them all in their needs. bAosaN 9193 o8D5997 


‘It is He who made man W138 8712 08171 242 
that he might rule over the earth van noon». 


When the basic declaration that "He created the Spirits of light 


and darkness" ]@302 218 R1n39 RAZ OKINI (I QS 414,25), with all 


that. this implies, is considered together with all of the other declara- 
tions of the Qumran Scrolls concerning the Creation of ‘all these things’, 


it shows that the authors were attempting, in their own way, to relate 


238 Gaster, Loc. cit. 437. 
I QH xv,19. ; 24] | 
239 I QM x,11-12ff. to line 16. 
The Epochs of eames. I, Gas- Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 185. 
ter, Loc. cit. 522. | 242 
240 | Dupont-Sommer, Loc. cit. 78. 
Ibid. II, 524, Compare The 
New Covenant, Col. 1, "...for this it 


Js for which thou hast created: us." 
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their dualistic cosmological-ethical concepts to their basic theological 


monotheism. By expressing their deterministic ideas they may have felt 


that they had formulated a suitable resolution for their dilemma. James 


L. Price has suggested: 


The dualism of Qumran was certainly not an absolute dualism, ei- 
ther in the sense of affirming a limitless coexistence and coequal- 
ity of good and evil beings or forces, or of spirit and matter. Be- 
lief in "the God of Israel" as Creator led the sectaries to espouse 
a “modified sys or perhaps one would say a qualified or rela- 
tive system.24 


In attempting to essay the true nature of the determinism of the Qumran 


sectaries, opinions have varied. H. Ringgren has suggested that the 


deterministic view of history in the Scrolls is paralleled by their be- 


lief that God's predestination orders the whole universe. 274 Ag Licht@* 


246 


and M. Mansoor“?© among others, have concluded that the men of Qumran 


accepted an absolute determinism. J. Charlesworth, in developing his 


1247 as a summation of the dualism and. determin- 


‘seven salient features 
ism of the Qumran Scrolls, refers speci eay yy to their determinism in 
his Fourth and Fifth points: | | 
Fourth, conjoined with this ethical dualism is a belief in an 
absolute determinism. Fifth, although the author attempted to 
solve the problem of evil by positing an evil spirit, God becomes 
ultimately responsible because of the author's monotheistic and 
predestinarian belief.248 
The two elements of Qumran thought which seem to mitigate against 
an absolute determinism are their soteriology which allows that men have 
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James L. Price, "Light from 
Qumran upon some aspects of Johannine 
Theology", being chapter II of John 


and Qumran, edited by James H. thar- 
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244 
H. Ringgren, The Faith of 


Qumran (Philadelphia, 1963) 58ff. He 
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H. Mansoor, The nankegivive 


Hymns (STDJ 3; Leiden, Grand Rapids, 
1961) 55f. 

247 
James H. Charlesworth, Loc. 


Charlesworth, Ibid.,110, sees 
monotheism as dominating all of the 
Scrolls as in I QH i1,1-20; CD ii,1- 
13 and I QM 1,8-14. He notes, "That 
the first characteristic feature of 
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the power to ‘choose’, to ‘confess’ and ‘nepent' ©"? -——to ‘enter into 


the community’ and to ‘turn away from the congregation and walk in paths 


' 5250 


of darkness and, their eschatology, which, along with an emphasis 


upon the ‘final judgment', also taught that there was to be a cessation 
to the existence of Belial and of the ‘sons of darkness'. Leaney has 
written concerning the effort of the Qumran sect to relate their dualism 


to their determinism: 


Inconsistent with this dualism but dependent on the fundamental 
belief that man is a creature of God who is the creator of all, there 
is found at the same time the belief that God created both the war- 
ring spirits in man...Inconsistent it may be; it is certainly inev- 
itable, since it reflects the unsolved problem for all theism, the 
presence of evil, which seems to negate God, in a universe where he 
is held to reign supreme. . 


Driver has commented, "The determinism of the Scrolls, then, is incom- 
plete; it is not pushed to its logical conclusion. "224 Writing more 
on the problem he has written: 


Allowance must also be made, in estimating the doctrine of the Cov- 
enanters on the subject of determinism, for the Hebrew habit of speak- 
ing of the result of an action as its purpose...the emphasis also on 
repentence and the readmission of lapsed members mitigates the harsh- 
ness of the dgetrine and to this extent leaves open the possibility 
of free will. 


If, from the present point of reference, inconsistencies are not- 
ed in’the sentiments of the Qumran sectaries, the suggestion of William 
S. LaSor may be helpful: 


Perhaps we should remember that we are not dealing with profession- 
al theologians or philosophers in the Qumran writers...They yee 
grappling with a deep problem at approximately a popular level, 
seems to me, and we should no more expect to find a neat solution es 

- the problem of QL then we would find in the average minister's ser- 
mons. For that matter, the Bible itself seems to maintain a para- 
dox with reference to determinism and free.will.2°4 


49 251 , 
I QS i,25. Leaney, Loc. cit. 44. 
250 252 
Price, Loc. cit. 17, sees Driver, Loc. cit. 559. 
in the Hodoyoth a “logically incons- 253 
istant juxtaposition of determinism Driver, Ibid. 560-561. 


and freedom." 254 
“s : William S. LaSor, The Dead 
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With respect to what appears from our present vantage point to be 
apparent inconsistencies between the 'quasi-dualism' of Qumran and their 
fundamental monotheism, it may be well to view their Sanviments in the 
light of other Jewish literature of the epoch. It was early discovered 
that the Caves of Qumran contained fragments of the various books of the 
‘Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha'. Charles, in his assessment of these writ- 
ings, has shown that certain of these non-canonical books were determin- 


255 | 256 


istic in their sentiments, others were freewil] in their sentiments, 


while still others were both deterministic and freewill in the ie 
they expressed. 257 His comments with poreraice to Il Maccabees are par- 
ticularly helpful: 


..the book is likewise marked by special characteristics; these 
are to be explained partly by the writer's sober and matter-of-fact 
way of looking at things, and partly by the somewhat altered reli- 
gious outlook of the age as compared with earlier times. The most 
striking characteristics here are (i) that the divine intervention 
in the nation's affairs is not nearly.so- prominently expressed as -— 
in the books of the Old Testament; and (ii) that God is not mentioned 
by name in-the whole book...his (the author's) attitude was, doubt- 
less, also due to the influence of certain tendencies which were be- 
ginning to assert themselves...there arose also a-disinclination to |. 
ascribe action among men directly to God, because of His inexpress- 
ible majesty. One result of this was the further r 5egeny to: em-- 
phasize and extend the scope of human free-will. 


It was the spirit of the times. hike other mid- eastern lands, | 
Palestine was subjected to the impact of chang ind world pavvosopnies' 2 and 
religious concepts. The quran communi ty , : though isolated, was no x= oe 
ception. -Their ideas undoubtedly reflect some of these changes. And 
the discovery of their Scrolls has further extended our knowl edge of the 
times. It remains now to compare their deterministic and dualistic ideas 


with certain decovances in John's First Epistle in the New Testament. 


25 | 257 ; 
"Chartes mentions IIT Macca-. Ben-Sira is a classic example 
bees. Vol. 1, p. 163 and IV Ezra. Vol. as shown in the Book of Sirach. Charles, 
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‘With reference to Qumran determinism, possibly no other ritual 
of the community reflected their sentiments more than.their ritualistic _ 
purification by water (opinions differ as to whether these lustrations 


ought to be called a ‘baptism'). °°" 


The members of the community im- 
mersed themselves daily, in the morning, before eating their mea} 260 
which, itself, because participation in the-meal was limited exclusive- 
ly to members of the community, also reflected their deterministic con- 
cepts. There was also a yearly lustration@©1 which was probably held 
at the time of the annual examination of each of the members of the com- 
munity (I QS 11,19); at which time, also, new members were admitted to 
the group (1. Qs i,16). Comparisons have been made between the water 
lustrations at Qumran and the baptism of John the Baptist, of Jesus Christ, 
of the early Christians and of other Jewish baptism rites.262 In each 
of these instances, there are similarities as well as differences. In 
particular, when the ‘washings’ at Qumran are compared with Christian 
baptism, quite spare fren other considerations, it is seen that while 
the Christian ritual is initiatory, the Qumran ritual was probably not 


initiatory. ©63 The rites of Qumran were essentially purificatory and 


‘W. S. LaSor, The Dead Sea _ pp. 140-143; also, "The Baptism of 


Scroils and the New Testament, 150, John and the Qumran Sect," in New 
has written, "...it is questionable Testament Essays; Studies in Memo- 
whether the term "baptism" should be ry of 1. W. Manson (Manchester Uni- 
used for the ritual of water purifi- versity Press 1959), 218-229. J. 
cation either at Qumran or among the A. T. Robinson, "The Baptism of 
Essenes." Cf. H. H. Rowley, "The John and the Qumran Community", 
Qumran Sect and Christian ey HTR 50 (1957) 175-91. R. E. 


oust in of the John Rylands Library Brown, "The Dead Sea Scrolls and 


4 (1961-62), 147. The New Testament," ExpT 78 ole: 
60 66-67) 19-23. 
I QS vi, 16-17, 20-21; vii, 263 
3,10-20; viii, 17-18, 24- 25 and CD W. S. LaSor, The Dead Sea 
ix 21-23. Scrolls and the Christian Faith, 
261 . 80, has written, "In Qumran the 
I QS i17,4-12; v,13-14; ritual cleansing was repeated, 
CD x, 10ff; xi,1,22. perhaps annually, and was not 
262 initiatory." 
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repetitious. | | 

| What is pertinent:.to this study is that in. the Qumran community 
only the ‘elect’ or ‘upright men'; i.e. those who had entered into the 
‘community of Truth' were allowed to participate in the ritual washings 
for cleansing (I QS i1,24-i111,12). And, these men stood in stark con- 
trast to all others who were regarded as impure; and, with whom the mem- 
bers of the community could not have any association or communion. This 
study has attempted to show that these members of the community were 
‘chosen', 'destined' and 'pre-determined' by God to be members of this 
elect community. Hence it is the significance of their lustrations in 
which their deterministic notions are expressed. Their immersion in the 
waters was restricted to those who were ‘destined’ by God for membership 
in the community; thus, the washing was a daily ritual reaffirmation that 
they were the 'sons of God', 'sons of the Covenant', --the ‘elect of God’, 
predestined from the womb to be under the 'dominion' of the ‘Spirit of 
Light, or Truth’. 

Even as participation in the Qumran community found expression in 
their water rituals; so, it is obvious that in the First Epistle of John 
the author considered that Baptism was fundamental with regard to the 
participation of the Christian believers who had either already been bap- 
tized or were about to be baptized. This is not explicitly proclaimed 
by the author of the epistle, in-as-much as there is no direct mention of 
baptism in the epistle. But, it is clearly indicated by the several 
pictures employed; such as light, cleansing, confession, spirit, anoint- 
ing, teaching (including the spirit of truth and that of the lie), adopt- 
ion to become children, and the water and blood. 764 

As the water rites of Qumran reflected, to a certain extent, their 
deterministic views, it now remains to examine the First Epistle of John 
204 
Bo Reicke, in a hand-written paragraph has suggested all of these 


allusions to baptism in John's first epistle. The ideas were addressed to 
the author of this thesis. 


8 

to see whether the several parallelisms found in this epistle also re- 
flects a form of dualism and of determinism. Does Baptism, to which | 
First John makes so many allusions, signify a similar determinism in the 
mind of the author of that epistle? Or, might the introduction of the 
eyann concept give a different usage to the various figures and pictures 
which are employed? Attention will now be given to a comparison of the 
First Epistle of John with the Qumran Scrolls with particular reference 


to determinism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


"A CONSIDERATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN AS COMPARED 
TO THE QUMRAN SCROLLS WITH REFERENCE TO DETERMINISM" 


The discovery of the Scrolls in the caves of Qumran occasioned 
the comparison of the extant Jewish and Christian religious literature 
dating from that epoch with the literature of Qumran. Scholars were 
quick to recognize that there are similarities and parallelisms between 
the Scrolls and the New Testament writings as well as between the Scrolls 
and the non-Canonical writings of the period. The First Epistle of John 
was no exception, as Marie-Emile Boismard has written: 

“Of all the writings in the New Testament, the First Epis- 
tle of John, along with the Epistle to the Ephesians, presents 
perhaps the greatest Gunber of theological contacts with the 
writings from Qumran. 
Although opinion vary widely as to the exact nature of the rela- 

tionship of the Scrolls to New Testament literature, it is obvious that 
those documents concerning the First Epistle of John which have been. 
written after the discovery of the Scrolls represent a ‘new departure’ - 
in the treatment of the Epistle. Rudolf Schnackenburg has written: 

Die Bedeutung der Qumrantexte flir die joh. Schriften ist 
in den letzten Jahren genugend gewurdigt worden, ohne dass man 
Sich libgr die konkreten "“Verwandtschafts" -Beziehungen einigen: 
konnte. 

The passage of time, since the Scrolls were first studied, has 


3 that the Qumran writings — 


seen a consensus emerge among many scholars 
and the Johannine writings have many points of similarity; particularly, 


with reference to a dualistic world-view in which darkness opposes light, 


———- 
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and truth opposes Iniquity.. There are other antitheses as wel! which, 
in the case of the Qumran literature, reflected their deterministic no- 
tions. It is to be seen if the use of sitar anti theses in the First 
Epistle of John reflects a saa car dualism anid determinism. 
| The identification of certain antithetical elements inthe First 
Peistioue of John was recognized and commented upon by scholars Jong be- 
fore the discovery. of the unre Scrolls. The comments of J. E. Huther 
are anna sie | | | 
"The entire development of the argument of the Epistle is 
based upon the single fundamenta] conviction of the antagonism 


_ subsisting between the "world" and "believers". Whilst the for- 
mer are under the power and dominion of the devil, the latter are 


in fellowship with God." 


That which is pertinent to this study is not that scholars have 
suddenly discovered certain antitheses and dualistic sentiments in the 
First Epistle of John; but, rather, that thé discovery of the literature 
of Qumran has obviated a reappraisal of the sentiments of the Epistle 


allielisms which exist between 


in the light‘of the similarities and para 
the Scrolls:and the Epistle. This chapter will] attempt, particularly, 
to focus these sini larities and parallelisms directly upon Lhe question 
of determinism. Frequent references are to be found in existing works 
to the determinism of the Qumran Scrolls and to the dualistic ideas in 
The First Epistle of John.? Few works have attempted to investigate 
whether the similarities and saver aliens which are noted between the 
Scrolls and the Ppistie would indicate that there is a similar determin- 


ism.in John's Epistle which was shown to be found in the Scrolls.° 
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fs was SHoui earlier, with weReeence to the }iterature of Qumran; 
so, likewise, with the First Epistle of John, there are to be found sev- 
ue antitheses--some of which are nearly identical white others are 
similar in varying degrees. -Light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 

Sin and righteousness, the world and the community, the evil one and the 
Father, love and hate, life and death, keeping the commandments and law- 
lessness, the Spirit of God and the spirit of antichrist; these and oth- 
ers are the antitheses used by the author of the Epistle to portray the 
theological and metaphysical concepts which characterize the Epistle. 
Consideration will now be given to a selection of those antitheses which 
relate in a particular sense to the dualism of the Epistle and to. the 
possibility of a deterministic or of a free-will worldview. 

The ‘light-darkness' antithesis immediately Suggest eeorpanicons: 
of the Epistle with the Qumran Scrolls.’ A similarity is seen between 
the passage in the Manual of pneeny which speaks of men who "walk in 
the ways of darkness (I QS ii11,21; I QS iv,l1); and, the clause from. 
The First Epistle of John, “and (we) walk in the darkness nai év tH 
oudteL meprmatipev (I John 1,6). A second passage affirms that “he. 
that hateth his brother is in the darkness. Ev a guotrg éotiyv and 
walketh in the darkness “OL év aa) OKOTL OA nepnarel (I John i4,11).° 
The antithesis is Likewise found in the description of the "sons of right- 
Reueness who "walk in the ways of light" (I QS 111,20); and, in, the cane 
ditional clause "But if (we) walk in the light? egy bt ey TO Qwte 


] tics 
P. Benoit, 0.P., “Qumran and  briefes (QUZNT 3) Tibingen (1957), 
the New Testament", Paul "and Qumran, 165-182. 


ed. J. Murphy-0' Connor, 1968, 1-30; 8 

E. F. Bishop, "Skotos and Skotia in Old Testament literature 
the New Testament", ALUOS 2 (1959- — also contains similar figures; Cf. 
61) 48-53; H. Braun, Qumran und das Job xxix,3; Eccl. 11,14; Prov. ii, 
Neue Testament , 2 vols. 66) Cf. T3; Isaiah ix,2. 

especially vol. 1, 96-138; vol. 2, 9 

118-144; W. Nauck, Die Tradition und In this connection refer 
der Character des Ersten Johannes- | also to the figure employed in 
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I John ii,6. 
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TREPLTATOPEV as he is in the light oc auto EOTLY. ey ta Quwth 
(I John i,7).!9 | 

It is written in the First Epistle ae "God is light Stu 
6 Bed¢ gic gatuy and in him is no darkness at all" ual oxOTLa EV 
avtG odu Lotry ebdeuta (I John i,5). As was earlier shown, the 
Qunran Scrolls speak of God as a "God of knowledge" (I QS iii,15; I QH i, 
26); but, in no passage is there an exact parallel to John's declaration 
that "God is light". However, it is written that "The one (i.e., the 
spirit of light) God loves everlastingly..." (I QS iii,25-iv,1). The sug- 
gestion of a parallelism in this instance is complicated however by the 
assertion, “Truly, the Spirits of light and darkness were made by Him" 
(I QS 111,25); which is an idea for which there is no exact parallel in 
the First Epistle of John (more will be written about the God-Satan anti- 
thesis subsequently with particular reference to the Epistle). 

Further, it must be noted that the prevailing determinism asso- 
ciated with the ‘light-darkness' antithesis in the Qumran Scrolis!! 


stands in contrast to the conditionality of the First Epistle of John 


eis 


which finds pointed expression in John's comments about the 'light- 


darkness' antithesis (I John i,6-7):!2 "If we say that we have fellow- 


- : js ‘ wv cf f y a 
ship with him ’ Bav ELTWLLEV OTL KOLVWVL GV ExYOLEV Es’ _Gugop and 
. . ~ . 
we walk in the darkness nat év TE OXOTEL mepitatwpev,we lie 
_—EEs eee EEE Oe 


wevidpeda and are not doing the truth xat ov RQLOUPEV HV @anderav. 
Similarly, the conditionality relates to ‘the light’, “But if we walk 


in the light zoy SE ev TH GWTL TEPLTatHpev as he is in the light 


10 
Cf. also the Old Testament figures in Ps. Ivi,13; Ixxxix,15 
and Isa. i1,5. 

11 
Mention has already been made in Chapter Three of this work of 
the element of free-willism with reference to the choice made by the in- 
dividual seeking to enter into the Qumran Community; and, also of the 
choice made to leave the community; Cf. I QS v,10 and a 322-23. 

] 


Compare the use of the following: el I John i1,19; iii,13; iv, 
11; v,9. bay I John i,6,7,8, 9 +105 11,1,3,15,24,29; 111,20,21; iv,12,20; 
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OS aUtOS EotLY EV TW gistL we have fellowship with each other..." 
This declaration of the Epistle places the situation of man in 
Sharp contrast to that of God; for, "God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all’ (I John i,5). The conditionality of the believer as well 
as the “oughtness"; i.e., "The indebtedness", of his situation contrasts 
with the Qumran concept that the just as well as the wicked were set a- 
part from their mother's wombs, by God Himself, to possess that very na- 
ture or disposition which characterized their individual lives (I QH xv, 
14-17); for, it is written in the Epistle, "He that saith he abideth in 
him ought ( dcelaw, literally, ‘is indebted to or obligated to') himself 
also so to walk even as he walked" (I John ii,6).13 The parallelism in 
this instance relates to the ‘walking’ as well as to the 'light-darkness' 
antithesis (Cf. I John i,6,7,; i1,6,6,11). There is in the conditional- 
ity of certain Johannine passages that which suggests an element of in- 
dividual response; that is to say, of personal volition, Froedon and in- 
dividual choice inherent an the relationship of the believer with. God. '4 
With reference to a possible parallelism in the use of the '‘light- 
darkness’ antithesis in both the Qumran writings and the First Epistle 
of John, there are certain distinctions which might mitigate against the 
Suggestion that the two different literatures are speaking of an identi- 
cal idea.. Obviously, the question assumes enhanced importance if it is 
understood that the author of the First Epistle of John is the same per- 


15 


‘son as the author of the Gospel of John. In John's Gospel there is 


_ recorded the assertion of Jesus Christ, "I am the light of the world" 
| | 
Compare I John 111,16; iv,11-12. 
4 


Compare I John 117,18,22; 1,6; 11,17,29; 1i1,7,10. 
15 | 


It is not the design of this work to attempt to establish the 
authorship of the First Epistle of John or of the Gospel of John; but, 
simply to acknowledge that certain modern scholars have suggested views 
other than the traditional view that the Epistle was written by. the same 


Pe pea Ba, 


rae 
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"BYO ELpL axe) gis tov nuoopov"™ (John viii,12; Cf. also John i,9 and 
-.x77,35). In the Epistle it is written that "God is light, and in him 
; ; oo “y ea ee oe: a trae Cage > - 
is no darkness at all OL & Se0¢ gs EotLV Hat onotta Ev avtiy 


ofx otiy obSeyta" (I John 1,5). The emphasis centers around the 


mystical cohesive relationship between the believers and the divine be- 
ings. "We have fellowship with one another KOLVWVE av éyoLev pet’ 


dxAMAWY" (I John 1,7); likewise, “and moreover our fellowship (is) with 


the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ xat 1 xotvwvia 6€  npetepa 
“peta tod matpds nal peta toU viod adtod *Incod Xprotod" (1 John 
7,3). In-as-much as darkness has no place in the existence of the Fa- 
ther (I John i,5); and, the 'fellowship' of the believers is with the Fa- 
: ther and the Son, the result is that the believer also walks in light, 
ape weal An the light as he is in the light ¢av Se €v 1G gwtt 
a Reprmatépey we aids Eotty ev 36 gut, "we have fellowship with 
one anothemuneouycw -£yousy pet’ GAATAwy" (I John i,7). The sim- 
ilarities of identifying the believer with the ‘light’ and with God and 
with the "Truth’ is immediately seen when comparing the Scrolls with the 
Epistle. However, one factor of difference is immediately obvious in 


the Epistle and this is the association of 'his son, Jesus Christ’ in 


this ‘fellowship’. !® Hence, the Christology of the Epistle at once renders 


an element of uniqueness in the use of the figures as John employs them. 


author as the Gospel; which view was held by Tertullian, Irenaeus of Lyons 
Origen, Eusebius, Jerome and Cardinal L. A. Muratori—as well as by the 
majority of modern commentaries. Differences of opinion based upon anal- 
yses of the style, words, and upon circumstantial evidence have been ex- 
pressed by several; but, without unanimity. Among the many authors who 
have dissented from the traditional view, C. H. Dodd, Bultmann, Haenchen, 
H. Preisker, H. Braun, W. Nauck, J. C. O'Neill and R. Schnackenburg, and 
others, have written dissenting opinions. The arguments relating to the 
linguistic variances between the Gospel and the Epistle should be noted; 
but, are inconclusive and do not necessarily offset the weight of the 
linguistic similarities between the two works. For purposes of this work, 
the common authorship is accepted as tenable. 


16 
Acknowledging the efforts of some to identify the ‘teacher of 
righteousness' with Jesus Christ, it is felt that the difficulties are 
too many and too great; hence, the view that the Christology of the Epis- 
“tle is unique from the Scrolls. 
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Distinctions immediately arise between the usage made by the au- 
thor of the Epistle of ene ght darkness’ antithesis and that made by 
the author(s) of the Scrolls. In the Scrolls, it was God who created 
both of the Spirits of Good and of Evil; and, placed them both in each 
person; and, who also determined from the womb which of the Two Spirits 
would predominate in each individual life. In John's Epistle, 'God is 
light’ and darkness has no place with Him. The believer walks in light 
and Truth and there can be no co-existence of light and darkness or of 
Truth and the lie in the individual arhantaice: F. F. Bruce has written: 

"The children of light are those whose behaviour reflects 
the character of God; they share with one another the fellowship 
which each enjoys ‘with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ." 

R. Bultmann writes concerning the First Epistle of John that: ig0 truth,” 


u18 


"light," and "life" belong together.. It may be seen also that the 


figures of "darkness" and the "lie" and death are antithetical. They 
have no place with God and hence with the believer who ‘fellowships ' 
with God and with His Son Jesus Christ. !9 

Another similarity is evident between columns 3-4 of the Manual - 
of Discipline and the First Epistie of John (particularly i,1-10; although 
passages throughout the Epistle are involved); and that is that both of 
these documents are compact statements of prime metaphysical and theolo- 
gical importance to the communities involved. 

In the First Epistle of John (i,1-10) these ideas center around 


the author's usage of the following words, many of which are to be found 


17 
F. F. Bruce, The Epistles of John, London, 1970, p. 43. Bruce 
further suggests concerning the "light-darkness' antithesis, "Such phrase- 
ology plays a prominent part in the series of affinities of concept and 
language which have been traced between the Qumran literature and the 
Johannine writings.” p. 41. 
18 


R. Bultmann, The Johannine Epistles, Philadelphia, 1973, p. 
19. is re 
19 
Cf. R. Schnackenburg, op. cit., pp. 80-83, and Braun, Qumran 
und das Neue Testament, p. J0If. 


17 
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expressed in Hebrew counterparts in the Scrolls: '‘life' tw) 77 ‘eternal 


life' thy Cwny shy GLuVLoY ca 'the Father' tov RAtepa 22 "his 
Son Jesus Christ' zo wiod auto 7?Ingot Xprotov ‘light ' eGs,** 


‘darkness' mMotia 28 'God' ¢ Heyes twalk' TEPLTATWLEV ; 


‘lie or falsehood' Pevdopedsa 28 ‘the Truth’ TV GANS ELav 29 


30 ‘cleanse' xaSaptCer 2 Gq ap ti as : 


‘confession of sin' Syokoyapey tac ar Laptiac 33 ‘forgiveness ' df} 34 


‘unrighteousness ' &5E RL ac a 'his word' 6 Aoyos autos 36 other 


27 


32 


‘the blood’ ta gig, sin' 


Significent words occur subsequently throughout the Epistle. But this 
list from i1,1-10 serves to demonstrate that, on the one hand, the two 
literatures do indeed contain parallelisms in that certain words are used 
in both—such words as light, darkness, sin, cleansing, falsehood, truth, 
confession, forgiveness and lie, have their Hebrew equivalents in the 
Scrolls, and particularly, the third and fourth columns of the Manual of 
Discipline—while, on the other hand, it becomes immediately obvious 

that there are certain ideas in the Epistle which are distinct from any 
ideas within the Scrolls. These ideas, in turn, may give a different 


dimension to several or even to all of these terms which, on the surface, 


207 John Telees Tig lOs 111 aa John 1,6; Cf. i17,21,27; 
14; v,11,16. also, 1,10; 11,4,22; iv,20; v,10. 
21 29 
I John 1,2; 11,25; 111,15; I John 1,6,8; 11,4,21; iii, 
v,11,13,20. 18, 19; iv,6. Cf. 11,8,27. Cf. 
22 . also, 11,8; v,20,20. 
I John 1,3; 11,1,13,13,14, 30 
15,16,22,23,04; iii,]l; iv,14 (v,7). I John 1,7 (v,6,8). 
23 31 
I. John 1,3,73 11,22,23,24; I John i,7,9. 
111,8,23; iv,9,10,14,15; v,5,9,10,10, 32 
11,12,12,13,13,20,20. I John i1,7,8,9,9; 11,2,123 
~ 24 117,4,4,5,8,9; iv,10; v,16,16,17; 
I John i,5,7,7; 11,8,9,10. Cf. also, 1,10; i1,13; 117,6,6,8,9; 
25 ; v,16,16,18. 
I John 1,5; Cf. 1,6; 11,8, 33 
> Oly lly. IL John i,9. The word is used 
2 with broader meaning in iv,2,3,15. 
, I John 1,5; 77,5,14,17; iii, 34 
1,2,8,9,9,10,10,17,20,21; iv,1,2,2,3, I John 1,9; 11,12. 
4.6,7,7,8,9,9,10,11,12,12,15,16,16, 35 
20,20,21; v,1,2,354,5,9,10,10,10,11, I John 1,9; v,17. 
12,13,13,18,19,;20,20. - | 36 ; . 
27 I John 1,1,10; 11,5,7,14; 


I John i1,6,7,; 11,6,11. 111,18 (v,7). 
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may appear to be similar or parallel. 


é . . % ~ ¢ ~ 9 ~ 
The Johannine mention of "his son Jesus Christ" Tov vLovu autou 


’InNoov Xptotou (1 John i,3); and, of the "blood of Jesus his son 
Es) atua '[nood tov viod avtou (I John i,7) introduces aspects of 


the theology of the Epistle which have no parallel in the Qumran Scrolls. 


(This is not to deny that there are passages in the Scrolls which may be 
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termed ‘messianic references of which varied opinions have been writ- 


ten). 38 These ideas point to other religious observances of the be- 
lievers to whom the First Epistle of John is addressed, the most signif- 
icant of which was the rite of baptism. The word B&NTLOa , which is 
the Greek word for baptism employed in the New Testament, is not found 
in the Epistle; although, there are repeated eliussens to baptism in- 
herent in the use of other terms such as '‘fellowship' 7 HOLVWVL a 

(I John i,3),29 ‘the blood of Jesus' 17> atpa ’Iq oo (I John i,7),*° 


‘cleanses '‘ nad apt Get (I John i pa ‘confess ' duo ho yOuev (I John ~ 


43 4 


1,9), 42 ‘forgive’ agy (I John, i 59): an@inting or unction' Xpe gua 


(I John 17,20), 44 ‘born of God’ 6 YEYEVVNBEVO Ss am TOU de08(1 John 
iii ,9),°° ‘children of God’ ta texva 40 decd (I John iii 1), 46 ‘the 


Spirit which he hath given us' tov I VEULGTOS ob Ly CowKev (Z John 


47. 


1i11,24),°° and, ‘the witness' q wap tupia (I John v,9).78 


37 . 
References to the masi h are to be found in CD 11,12; vi,1l;-vii, 
21; (=xix, 10); XX oe ee X77,23-24; xiv,19; I QS ix,11; IQ28a 11,12, 
14,20; 1030 1,2; I QM ix,8; xi,7; 4QPatrBless. 


38 
Compare W. S. LaSor, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 151-163; M. Burrows, 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp pp. 297-311; D. Barthélemy, Discover- 


ies in the Judean Desert, I: 117. 


ee ee ee ye 40 4] 

I John 1,3,6,7. Cf. I John v,6,8. I John 1,9. 

42 43 44 
i on 1,9; Cf. also 11,23; I John 1,9; 17,12. I John ii, 
iv 3,15. . — -.20,27,27. 

45 : 46 
I John 111,93; Cf. also 17,29; I John 117,1,2,10; v,2; Cf. 
171,93; iv,/73 v,1,1,4,18,18. iv,4,6. 

47 


48 
I John 111,24; iv,2; iv,13; note I John i 9s 10, 10, 11. 
particularly the dualism in iv,6. 
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There are other expressions also which, while they may not refer 
directly to a particular rite such as baptism, still were used by the — 
author of the Epistle to differentiate the polarity of the estate of the 
believer from that of the non-believer; hence, a dualism of which more 
will be written later in this chapter. Some of the sronesevons which 
were used to set forth the estate of the believers were: "walk in the 


i.7)," "we know that we know 


light" év TW QUWTL mepimatopeyv (I John 
him" yeviouopev St. éyvduopev adtdv (1 John ii1,3),°2 "in him 
is the love of God perfected" gv tovty | aydnn tov Seo tedeL- 
UTaL (I John 44,5),>! "we know that we are in him" yuviso- | 
woney Ott Ev avtp eEquev (1 John ii,5),°° “the word of God abid- 


* u & 7 oe = ? cs o ss 53 z 
eth in you" 9 Aoyos tov Seov ev vatv jrever (1 John ii,14), ye 


7 ) 7 \ 4 ae 
have overcome the wicked one" veviunuate tov movypov (I John ii, 


14) 2" "he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever" 6 be ToLwy tO 


See Cis BETISNY. eee 
IT John ii ,6 (note the Christological aspect); Cf. I John i 6 


and ii,117 wher @ the antithesis and dualism is portrayed. The parallel- 
ism to. “Qumran. eeracure with reference to this figure is clear. 


0 
The knowledge -of God is a prime characteristic. Again the anti- 
thesis and dualism is expressed. Compare I John i11,3,5,13a,13c,14a,29 
(2); 117,16,19; iv,1,3,6,7,13,16; V,2,20. The antithesis and dualism 
is shown in ii 4; ii1,1(2) ,6; iv.6.8. The antithesis of knowing a false 
spirit is shown. in iv,I- 3. The Christological aspect is clearly express- 
ed in v,20. . 
51 
I John iv,12,17,18c; Cf. also ii1,1,16; iv,7,9,11,16a,18a,19, 
21; v,1,2,3. The antithesis is seen in 11,15; 111,17; iv,8,20. The 
Christological aspect is seen in i11,16. 
| B26 
The antithesis is emphatic. Men are 'in' or ‘of' God (the light, 
or 'truth') I John 1,5; 11,9,24,27; i11,6a,24; iv,2,4,6,13,15; v,19; or, 
they are not; but are in a state of polarity Cf. I John 11,9,11,19,23; 
111,8; iv,3,5,6. The metaphysical dualism is apparent throughout ; and, 
the Christological aspect is again clear in v,20 as well as throughout 
the passages cited. . 


I John i,1; 11,5,7,14. The antithesis ii,14 is found clearly 
in i,10. Either the ‘word of God’ abides in you or it does not. A dual- 
ity is clearly set forth between the estate of the believer and the non- 
believer. : 

54 

That the author of the Epistle viewed the inhabitants of the 

cosmos as being engaged in a great metaphysical and spiritual conflict 
. may be seen in I John iii,13; iv,4 and v,4 where the metaphysical dual- 

ism is seen in the identifying of the world with the evil which must 
be overcome. The Christological aspect of this conflict is clearly 


seen in v,5. 
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TOU %e0U pever eis TOV aLéiva (1 John 11,17),°° "ye know it (i.e., 
the 'truth')" Zan? fee TL otéate auth es ‘e., (aAnSerav) (I John ii 21), 


"everyone that doeth righteousness Las 0 TOLWV TV 5UXALO OUVHV 37 


has been born of him" £& avtoo yeyevyntar (I John 47,29) 2° "Behold 
..(the)love the Father hath bestowed upon us toete notanhv ayanny | 
be Swnev Wty 3 natnp 59 so that we may be called the children of 


55 
Cf. I John 11,29; i11,8,9,22; v,2. The antithesis of those who 
do the will of God is found.in i,6,10; i71,4,10; v,10. The element of 
conditionality is present, which does suggest that the individual res- 
ponse and volition is involved in the ‘doing’ or ‘not doing’. 


6 

Truth is the antithesis of the lie; so, they who are of the 
Truth stand in polarity to those who for whatever reason are of error 
or of the lie. Compare those who are ‘of the Truth’ (I John ii1,21; iii, 
18,19; iv,6; v,6) with those ‘of the lie’ (1 John. i ,6,8; 11,4; ‘iv,6). 
The reference to the ‘spirit of Truth’ and to the ‘spirit of error’ apart 
from its obvious antithesis is one of the closest parallels to Qumran 
thought to be found in the Epistle; yet, the metaphysical factor with 
reference to these two spirits is not developed precisely in the same way 
as in the Scrolls. The antithesis is further shown in ii1,8 and.v,20(2). 

57 

Assuming that the ‘he’ in I John 1,9 refers to God; then it fol- 
lows that God is righteous. In I John 71,1] Jesus Christ is righteous 
(Cf. 11,29a, iii,7b). The believer is ‘to "do righteousness’ (Cf. i1,29; 
iii,7); and, as such stands in contrast to those who ‘do not righteous- 
ness; aS it is written "whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God" 
(ii1,10). The antithesis is clear. The Christological aspect is found 
in i1i11,7b; and, the conditionality of the individual response is evident 
also in the ‘if’ clause of 11,29; and, in the idea that the ‘doing righte- 
ousness results from the choice and volition of the individual. 
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The expression ‘born of God' is a key one throughout the Epistle. 
Cf. I John 11,29; i111,9,9; iv,7; v,1(3); v,18,18. The statements in v, 
1 and v,4,5 show the vital Christological consideration. There is an 
important association of such phrases as ‘doing righteousness' (11,29), 
‘not committing sin' (iii1,9), ‘loving God and one another' (iv,7; v,1), 
‘knowing God' (iv,7) and ‘overcoming the world' (v,5). Note the Christ- 
ological association to this phrase in v,5 where ‘believing on Jesus as 
the Son of God’ is equated with the phrase ‘born of God' in v,4. In v,18 
such an one ‘keepeth himself’. This idea of 'being born of God' ina 
direct sense depicts the believer as being engaged in a struggle with the 
world and with evil v,18-19. 

59 

The concept of the ‘love of God' is paramount in the Epistle. 
It centers around certain prime declarations: "God is Love" iv,8,16; "Love 
is of God" iv,7; "He first loved us" iv,19; iii1,16; iv,9,10,16; "We love 
him" iv,19; and hence, this ‘love of the Father’ stands in antithetical 
relationship to the ‘love of the world’ 11,20; ii11,17; iv,18. Men are to 
‘love one another’ iv,7; iv,10,20,21; v,1,2. The ‘agape’ concept of this 
Epistle finds no parallel in the Scrolls. The Christological aspect is 
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God" tva téxuva cod uAndGev (1 John iii,1) °° "Every man that 
hath this hope nas 6 eXWV hy éAnt da Tavtny 61 purifieth himself 


even as he is a ayviver EavtoVv “ua9 Ys ENELVOS aYVOS Egtuy" 


(1 John iii By PF “Whosoever abideth in him sinneth not" n@¢ 6 é€v 
aitG pévoy oby duaptdver(1 John iii,6),°% ‘his seed remaineth in 
him" Stu onepua adtog gv adtG wever (1 John ii11,9),°% “We should 
love one another (va avanGiev GAANAovs (I John ii7,11)© "We have 


passed from death unto life" petaBeBrxquev éx tov Savdtoy ci ¢ 
any Gury (I John 1i4180).°° "we know that we are of the truth" 


central to the 'agape' theme (111,16; iv,9,10-11,14,19; v,20). There 
are definite dualistic notions associated with the 'love' idea. Refer- 
ence is made to ‘everyone that loves' (iii1,7); and, ‘he that loveth not' 
(ii17,8). There are those who love God and those who do not love God 
(note the distinction in iv,19- 21). Men are divided between those who 
‘love the world and the things in the world (ii, 45); and, those in whom 
‘the love of God' (or ‘of the Father’, 11,15) is perfected’ (11,5; iv,12). 
That the phrase, "the love of God’ may refer to our love of God as well 
as to 'God's love for us' is possible; but, the point is that the individ- 
* ual in whom this subjective-objective relationship exists stands in polar- 
ity to those who do not. love God. 

6 


ae cuuveren of God' stand in contradistinction to the 'chil- 
dren of the il' (411,10; Cf. also ii11,1,2; v,1-2). 
] 


As in Qumran, so the Christian believer’ s hope centered in the 
eschatological climax of history. In the Epistle this hope centers in 
the nmapovota of Christ. (ii1i,1-3 which mIOHAG be read in the context 
of LE a 
62 

Two one tderattons are to be noted here; that the action is a 
reflexive action which must involve volition and choice; and, the Christ- 
ological aspect in the phrase ‘as he is pure'—both of which: ‘would dis- 
tinguish the concept from the Qumran thought. The duality is seen in 
comparing. the 'purity' of the believer with the sinful condition of others. 


The whole passage from i11,4-i11,10 portrays the polarity of 
the believer to the non-believer with reference to the problem of sin. 
It must be read in the light of 1,8-9. The Christological sentiments of 
the passage are pivotal. 

6 


Compare with Gal. 111,29 and Romans ix,/7-8. There is no paral- 
lel in the Scrolls. , 


Cf. iii 223; 1V,/, 11,12. Likewise, the believer is to ‘love his 
brother (11,10; 111,14; iv 215 v,1.2) in which case he stands in polarity 
to the one who does not love his brother (i11,10,14; iv,20). Cf. the anti- 
thesis of those who love (iv,7) with those who love not (iv,8). 09 ayanwy 
is the chief thing which distinguishes all of the parallelisms and simi- 
larities which are found in the Epistle from their counterpart in the Scrolls. 


6 

The single instance of the figure again Supports the duality 
of those who love and those who love not.. life and death. The anti- 
thesis is further developed in ii7,15. 
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yvwoopeda OTL Ex TNS aAngerac Eopev (I John i711,19), OT awe keep his 


68 ¢ 


commandments" Tas év todas avtov <Npo Upev ~ (I John 414,22), and do 


those things which are pleasing in his sight" xa to GpECTA EVUMLOV 
aitoU noLodpev (I John ii11,22),°7 “we should believe on the name of 
his Son Jesus Christ" mrotevowev tH dvouate toU vLod avtod *In- 


= ok?) ie OtoUv = (I John iii is ae Bias know ye the ove of God" 


~ 


God" thete €x toU 9eov eote (I John iv,4),7¢ "greater is he that 
is in you, than he that is in the world" St pet Gwv gotty 6 éy 

Coa > = 

UpLY 7 6 éy tu) x6 ow (I John iv,4), 73 "we have seen ‘and do aestity 


that the Father sent the Son (to be) the Saviour of the world" pets 


7 : | 

The antithesis of the ‘'truth' and the ‘lie’ is a parallelism 
to Qumranic literature. But the development of the antithesis soon 
obviates that there are differences. The baptism of the believer was 
considered in the Epistle as showing that the believer was joined to the 
truth; and, as showing that he was separated from the lie (11,27). Truth 
and the lie are mutually exclusive (ii,21). Walking in darkness is e- 
quated with living the lie; by inference, walking in the light is equat- 
ed as living the truth (i,6-7). The Christological element introduced 
in v,20 differentiates the development of the antithesis. in the ED Iasi 
clearly from that which is found in the Scrolls. 


The keeping of his commandments characterizes those who know 
him (ii1,3;note, that the antithesis in ii,4 is clear), those who dwell 
in him and he in them (111,24), those who love God and the children of 
God (v,2-3). The Christological aspect, comes in the latter passage in v,5. 
69 


That is, ‘the will of God' (ii, 17) which stands in So lairty: to 
‘those things which the children of the world do. The believer will do 
the truth in contrast to those who do not the truth (i,6-i1,6). The be- 
liever will do righteousness (iii,7) in contrast to those who do unright- 
eousness (ii11,10). The inference of 11,6 is that the believer will walk 
as he (Christ) walked. Hence the deep Chrristological association in the 
doing of the things which please God. 
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This concept totally distinguishes the ‘sons of God' in the — 
Epistle from the ‘sons of God' in the Scrolls. The insistence is repeat- 
ed in iv,14; v,1,5,10. John insists that the one that does not: believe 
‘on the Son of God hath made God a liar because he does not believe the 
things which God has witnessed concerning His Son (v,10-11). 


71 
Cf. I John 111,24; iv,13; v,6. There is the "Spirit of eeutht 


and the 'Spirit of error’ (iv, 6: note also iv,1-3). The use of the 
antithesis here, in spite of the seeming parallelism, “has distinctive 
Christological sentiments as in iv,2—note the antithesis of iv,3. 


Cf. iv,15. The antithesis is also there in iV 10 and-iv, 3; 63 
Cf. also i11,9; iv,1,2, 4,15; v,19. 


3 : er 
The metaphysical dualism here is clear. bi is God that is in 
us (iv,12,13; 171,24; iv,15,16. Antithetically, "the whole world 


| | 94 
TEdem@eda ual paptVPOduEV Ot 6 Tatho ducatahuey tov voy queii- 
pa tov xdguou (I John iv,14) ,/4 "whosoeversshall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God" Os éav Guodovtion Gru *Insove gotiy 6 vide wot 


SeoU(1 John iv,15),’° "we have known and believed the love that God 


hath to us" nat fpets eyvwnquev val TemLatevuouey thy aydnnv iv 


exet 6 Sedo ev pty (1 John iv,16),/© "Herein is our love made 
perfect" év tovtw tetEdetwtar 1 éyann wed’ anoy (I John iv,17) 77 


"we may have boldness in the day of judgment” tva nappngiay 2 yey | 
3 ~ / ~ 
Ev imeépa tic “pt gews (1 John iv,17),/8 "as he is, so are we in 


“ = Cs x 3 ~ é £ ~ * om 3 
this world" ott nadws Exetvog Eottv nal qperc Eqev év 1G ndqy 


toutw (I John iv,17),/9 "There is no fear in love" 90 305 oun EOTLV 
Tieth in wickedness' (I John v,19); the one doing sin is of the devil 

(I John iii,8). The one in whom God dwells is the one who confesses 
that Jesus is the Son of God; hence, the Christological dimension of 
this antithesis in the Epistle as . compared to the God-Belial antithesis 
in the Scrolls. Cf. also v,18c.. 


4 | : 
This relationship of the Father and the Son in the Johannine 
soteriology has no counterpart in the Scrolls. The concept of the Fa- 
ther sending the Son is used three times in the Epistle; iv,9,10,14. 
It ought also to be noted that the Son is the Saviour of the world and 
not alone of the ones making the confession of the Son. 
oe 
- There is a parallelism here in that initiates of each of the 
communities had to enter into the community of believers through ini- 
tiatory rites—which in the case of the believers mentioned in. the 
Epistle was the rite of baptism. The confession was an integral part 
of the admission into the community of believers. The Confession that 
Jesus. is the Son of God totally differentiates the Epistle from the 
Scrolls. Cf. I John 1,9; iv, 2 Be 


76 
This passage may be seen as one of the basic Zoncenes of the 


Epistle which suggests an element of free-will in the response of the 
individual. Those who believe are standing in polarity to those who |. 
do not believe even though both groups know of the love of God. Compare 
"those who believe” (I John ii11,23; v,1,2,10) with “those who believe _ 
not" (v,10; cf. ii 319). 

77 


Compare the. antithesis, "he that feareth is not made perfect 
in love" at John iv,18). 


That: both literatures mention the day of judgment is a clear 
parallelism. But the roll of the ‘agape’ or love in the individual 
position at the day of judgment differentiates the Epistle from the Scrolls. 


79 

_ The followers of Christ were not admonished to leave the world 
and take up ascetic lives in a hidden quarter. They remained ‘in the 
world' knowing that mney were of God (I John v,19). Compare the Gospel 
of John xvii,15-16. | 


9 


év Aa] ayann (I John iv,18) 29 "For whatsoever is born of God over- 


~ A 


“Cr ~ / 2? : 
cometh the world" ott n@v tO yeyevvnpevov ex toU SeoD vind tH. 
A CS CC cossareactuatiep — cusiistets 


40 OLoV (I John v4) 01 


world, the faith of us" “GL aut EOTLY 1 vixn il viunoaca TOV 


and this is the victory that overcometh the 


uo quoV, LL OLS nov (I John iv,4) ,82 and, "God hath given us 
eternal life"Sz_ Cwhy aivviov Xéunev fury & Secs (I John v.11). 
| From this attempt to set forth some of the more important concepts 
of the First Epistle of John which differentiate the estate of the be- 
liever from that of the non-believer, several considerations become ob- 
vious. These distinctions pertain to the duality which is in the Epis- 
tle; and, to the similarities as well as the distinctions which are to 
be found in comparing the Epistle with the Qumran Scrolls. 

In the first instance, there is a degree of similarity in that 
both literatures set forth a metaphysical duality. The Scrolls are 
more explicit than the Epistle; however neither literature develops what 


might be termed a complete metaphysical concept; and, differences in the 


0 . 

The one who confesses that Jesus is the Son of God stands in 
contrast to the children of the world. The believer has not the fear 
and torment which sin brings now and in the day of judgment (iv,15-18). 
he has boldness, maponagtay, in contrast to the fear of the wicked. 
(iv,]18cd). This passage renders glimpses of John's view of the meta- 
physical conflict in the kosmos. It is the ‘agape’ concept which dis- 
pels the believer's fear. His response to the love of God is based 
upon the fact that God loved us first (iv,19) and gave his son to be 
the propitiation for our sins (Cf. iv,10 and ii,2). 

8] . 


The concept is central to the Epistle (11,29; ii11,9; iv,7; v,1, 
4,18). The gracious mercy of God in the sending of his Son for our 
sins confers upon those who believe a relationship to God in which they 
are described as having been begotten of God, they are hence ‘sons of 
God’. 


82 
Both literatures portray a conflict. In the Epistle, it is the 
one who is born of God (v,1) who believes that Jesus is the Christ (v,]) 
who overcomes the world. The faith or belief of the believer is ele- 
vated to a pinnacle in the soteriological processes of the Epistle (v,4). 


83 

Eternal life was the hope of members of both communities. In 
the Epistle Cf. I John 1,2; 11,25; v,13,20. The antithesis is seen in 
I John iii,14c,15. The eternal life hath been given to us by God... and 
this life is in His Son" (I John v,11) The Christological association is 
clear. 
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metaphysical thought structures of each of the systems is obvious. Both 
systems base their theology upon their declarations about God. The light- 
darkness antithesis in each of the systems is personified in the sense 
that light is associated with God while darkness is associated with the 
devil or Belial. The dualism emerges in a cosmological-ethical conflict 
between truth and error, obedience and sin, righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness+ love and hate, the community of believers and the cosmos. It 
was earlier shown in the comments about the Scrolls that their cosmology 
makes specific mention of God, Belial, the Prince of light and the Angel 
of darkness, an angelology, and the Two Spirits. It was shown that the 
conflict is even found in nature and undoubtedly embraced a comprehen- 
sive world-view. 

In the Epistle of John there are semblances of these ideas. It 
has already been shown that the ‘light-darkness' antithesis is obvious. 
There is conflict in the cosmos between God and Satan, and between the 
communi ty of the believers and the world. There is no Angelology which 
represents a significant difference between the two literatures. But, 
the aot or cosmos is identified with darkness, sin and avid Jand as 
such stands in polarity to the Father; hence the cosmos is involved in 
the conflict (I John ii1,15-17). There are other dimensions of the con- 
flict in the Epistle which distinguish the ideas of the Epistle from the 
cosmology and metaphysics of the Scrolls. 

There are very specific declarations about God in the Epistle. 
It is written, “God is light" § 9ed¢ gic Zotuy (1 John i,5). At the 
same time it states, "in him is no darkness at all" no OnoTL a éy a= 


1 oun €otiv obSeuta (1 John i,5).. The ‘children of God' who ‘walk 


in light’ stand as the antithesis of the ‘children of the devil' who 


84 


‘walk in darkness’. Hence, the devil is identified as the opponent 


Compare I John 1,6-7 and i111,8-10. 
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of the ‘Children of God' along with the Children of the devil. Only 
small literary vignettes are aived in the Epistle to portray the role 
of the Devil in this cosmological conflict. It states that "the whole 
world lieth in wickedness" HaL O “xOGUOS OAoS ev tH) movned “EL MET TAL 
(I John v,19). The ‘wicked one’ , 2 HOvNpog, mentioned in v,18°% | 
undoubtedly refers to the Devil as the opponent of the ‘Children of God'; 
and, the one who is ‘born of God' (v,18-19). John's Epistle does not dis- 
tinctly set up Satan as the antithesis of God in setting forth his dual- 
istic cosmology as clearly, for instance as was done in the ancient Iran- 
ian concepts of the Avesta. The Epistle states that "from (the) begin- 
ning the Devil sins" Oty an’ doxfig 0 StaBokos Gpaptaver (I John 
i17,8), 86 The ‘Children of the Devil' are those who stand in polarity 
to the ‘Children of God'. The first arertthoeéune continually sin (iii, 
8a) who stand as the antithesis of those who are ‘born of God'—and who 
are not continually sinning (ii1,9). The ‘community of the believers’ 
called in the Epistle, y HOLVWV LG » are allied to God in this. conflict. 
The “works of the Devil" he offensive to God and must be destroy- 
ed (iii,8). The ‘Community of the believers' are admonished to "love not 
the world Ki) by anGte tov “oOopov neither the things in the world 
undt 2& gv 13 _xdouy (1 dohn 17,15). The ‘lust of the flesh' and 
the 'lust of the eyes' and the ‘pride of life’ characterizes the world 
(4,16). Then, the author of the Epistle speaks of the cenpotar nature. 


of the cosmos and of the conflict when he writes, "And the world is pass- 


ing away" nor 6 nogos Lapayetar (I John ii,17) 87 The antitheses 


85 
Cf. also I John ii,14 nal vevixnuate tov movnpov. The 
passed? clearly indicates the strug gie-agamnst theo he Devtt.——— 


She passage is very similar to the Gos air of John viii 44 in 
which the conflict against the Truth is likewise mentioned. 
87 
Cf. ii,8 where the ‘darkness is passing away" because the ‘true 
light is now shining’. ‘The inference is clear that in the mind of the 
author the noe cannot | remain indefinitely. The outcome of the conflict 
is certain. HE | 
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& 


are clear between the light and sneeneee: betweeh the wicked one and 
the Father. 

Likewise, Cain is cited as being "of that wicked one" én 100 
novnpod. His evil works stand as the antithesis of the righteous works 
of his brother, Ot, ta €pya ato novnpa av, tk o& ToD wiedood 
wwtot Sina o (iii1,12). Abel's righteous works stand in polarity to 
cnaseuer Cain. With reference to Sieane as the ‘evil one' certain of 
the young men who were addressed by the author of the Epistle thus, “ye 
have overcome the wicked one: “Hay Vevinrinate TOV_ TovNpdy (I John 
11,14). The picture is that of a cosmological dualism in which the in- 
habitants of earth are engaged along with God and the Devil in a conflict. 

_ Up to this soant there are real similarities between the concept 
of the Scrolls and that of the Epistle even though the references to the 
presence of this conflict within the forces of nature and of any mention 
of an ange lology are missing from the Epistle. Another factor of this 
dual istic conflict is presented in the Epistle which gives a dimension 
_to the Dualism of the Epistle for which no cointeraant may be found in 
| the scrolls. “The EGTENCICES to the mache’ one’ , o MOVNPOs, or the 
Devil, 88 stand in contradistinction to ‘the several references to the ex- 
pression ‘that one' EXELVOS: 89 me expression is used with direct 
reference to Jesus Christ and their intervention which He made in the dual- 
Istic conflict, “And ye know that vee one was manifested to take away 
our. sins” Hou ovdéate | St éuetvos Egavepda oT) iva Eis quaptias 
gon (I John iii “5 Likewise, "Hereby, perceive we the love, because 
that one laid down his life on behalf of us"éEv tovtw éywonguey Rul 

ayo: ay y OTL Exsivos tte fudy Sy suxhy adrod eonnev (1. John 
a ———————— 
Cf. i John - iy 13, 1a 111,12,12; V; 18,19. 
: "of I John 47 6; 11,3, 557516. 
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iii,16).°9 Two factors in this reference distinguish the thevlogy and 
the dualistic metaphysical concepts of -the epistie trom these of the 
Scrolis. The first is the mention of love with reference to the sacri- 
fice of Christ. And the second obvious factor is that Christ through 
the sacrifice of himself, on our behalf, is the vital agent in the en- 
tire soteriology of the Epistle. Nor can it be forgotten that 'God 
‘sent his only begotten Son into the world’ Ot TOV GLAD gto “Toy 
povoyevi) aneotahn v § Ses sts tov udgquoy (1 John iv,9). A fur- 
ther clarification of the role of the Son in this conflict is mentioned 
in the next verse, "he (God) loved us, and sent his Son to be the Sione 
tiation for our sins" Oay QUTOS (3 9b) AYanN GeV Gs Hab én€o- 
iv,10). 9! No parallel or similarity can be found in the Scrolls for the 
concept which centers upon the use of the term, SAeaayan the Epistle. 9e 
| Particularly, in the association of the term to the manifestation 
of Jesus Christ in the world. 93 The incarnation and sacrifice of Jesus 
thus are the very focal point of the conflict in the view of the Epistle. 
The term signifies an act of mercy. But in the Epistle this mercy of 
God is” aa particular sense manifested in His Son konars sinners igs 10); 
ane towards the world, "he is the propitiation for our sins; ‘and not for 


our's only, but also for (the sins of) the whole world’ ‘MaL adds frag 


/ ] 


Hos éotiy LE oh s0v Huson iy Two WV » ov TEDL TOV fuerdowy ob  uo~ 
vov GARG war TEDL OAQU TOU ud quov (1 John ii ek 94 The believers 


90 
— The coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh is. of prime importance - 
for the author who apparently Sought to counter gnostic influences , iv,2-3. 


9] 7 
Compare the Gospel of John 117,16. Mercy is mentioned in the 
SerONN Saar in the Epistle jt 7s centered in Jesus Christ. 


The concept of the atonement has no parallel in the Scrolls that 
can in any way be considered as a parallelism or similarity to this idea. 
93 
Cf. I John i,1-2; 111,5,8; iv,9. Strhat Jesus is the propitia- 
| | tion for the sin of the whole 
world has no parallel in the Scrolls. 
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were likewise admonished to "walk, even as that one walked" dyerret HadwWS 
Exetvosg MEPLEMGTHOEV UAL AUTOS MEPLTATELV (I John ii,6). 

The expression is further used with reference to Christ in stating that 

n “him (that one) is no sin" (iii1,5); "he is righteous (i11,7); "he is 
pure (iii,3); and, that as ‘that one' (Christ) is, so also are we in the 
world (i7i,17). | 

| Another aspect of this metanysrea dualism in the Epistle is the 

reference to the "spirit of the Truth" 39 Evevue Bits dandetas ; and 
_ to the "spirit of deception (perversity)! Y TO Tvevpa tS mhavne (I John 
iv 26). | This reference to two antithetical spirits, along iets earlier 
passage mien speaks of "the Spirit which he hath given us"éx xoU mvev- 


Lat TOS OU 00 fpiv gduxev € SWKEV (I John iii 24); seem, on the eiiace: to be two 


of the most direct contacts of the Epistle with the Qumran Scrolls. 0.d.F. 
Seitz (who Fol lows the ideas of J. P. Audet) , A.R.C. Leaney ° © and oth- 
ers have shown the possible relationships of the ideas pertaining to the 
Two Spirits’ in the Scrolls and the Epistle. What is important in this 
study is that there are distinctive differences in the Epistle. The | 
Scrolls state that God has created both of these spirits (I OH 114156293 
xi,11)3 whereas there is no explicit statement in the Epistle to this ef- 
‘fect. ‘The creation does not appear to be a prime consideration in the 
Epistle as compared to the Gospel of John(i, 3 10). The assertion of the 
Epistle that "God is. light, and in him is no darkness at all" (i,3) gives 
a different. view of God in this respect than that found in the Scrolls. 
Theconcene ot the metaphysical conflict i which Satan leads all of the 
. forces of darkness against the forces of light is not sO graphically des- 
cribed in the Epistle as in “the Scrolls; hence the doctrine or 

73 ae | 

0. J. F. Seitz, “Two Spirits in | Man: an ESeay in Biblical Exege- 

sis", in NTS 6, 1959- 60, pp. 82- 94. 


96 
A. R. C. Leaney, op. cit., pp. 50-54. 
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of the 'Two Spirits’ may not be develoned in precisely the sanleway. 0” 
| The passage in I John iv,i-3 inevadueas another aspect 

of the concept that a metaphysical conflict centers in this world. It is 

written that "every soirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 

the flesh is of God" nav nvedpa oe Suodo yet ’ Lnoo bv kprovdy Ev 
SapuL ZAnAUIOTE ex toU Seov Eotiv; whereas , "every spirit that con- 

fesseth not that Jesus (Christ is come in the flesh) is not of God" ac. tay. 
nvedpa & wh Suorovel tov. "Inootv ex 105 9€00 oon oti (I John 

iv,2-3). Possibly, in the mind of John, those who were sngaded in teach- 

ing the heresies against with his Epistle i oawnatten: ere viewed as being 

on the side of those metaphysical powers and spirits of which the Devil 

who sinned from the beginning is the leader. The antithetical “usage of 

this passage in the Epistle with its Christological importance 1 is ae 

when compared to the Scrolls. | 

Apart from John' S references to the Devil and me ‘evil one’ ment- 

ioned earlier, Sossibiy no word in the Epistle has a more airece bearing 

1d 0206, ie, the world, 


which is the antithesis tne ‘communi ty of believers’. ee The’ word is 


on the duality of the Epist tle than the word, S 


common to Johannine literature; particularly, the Gospel of of John as “con 
pared to Matthew, Mark and Luke; and, to the First. Epistie e of John. The 
duality is emphatic; as in these antithetical words: "they are of the world 
abtot ex Tov 2S ONO v cioty (1 John iv 15); as. compared to the oe! levers, 
"Ye are of God, little children, and have overcome then" yuers Ex 


on $3 


VEOU EOTE, TEXVLG, war VEVLKT MOTE adtovc (1 John iv,4). Li 


wise, "We know that we are of God" otdapey’ OTL én ov Geo Eoey 


is Bee as 
and the whole world lies in wickedness" KOU 6 nS ono ¢ § Ohos = ae 
97 . 
Leaney suggests, "The concept of the two spirits: seem “to reach 
full development, at least in one form, in the Johannine literature. " Op, 
cit., ?P. 50. 


98 | — Ponce 
The world is temporal, darkness, avi. (1 John 17,15- 17): 
must be overcome by the children of God by faith (I John v,4-5). 
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Hovnoy net ra (I John v,19). In this regard, there is an allusion 


to the metaphysical dimensions of this conflict when John ‘asserts, "that 


as 


greater is ‘he Eae is in you, than he that 3 is in the verted wed Guy 
EOtLY 0 éy uty i 6 £y 13 “6 OW (I John iv,4).29 John identifies 


himself with those to whom he writes by addressing them as "little chil- 


dren", zeuvig, (1 John iv,4); 10° as "Beloved", Aya Tol, (Tes 
gohn iv,1);'° and, "brethren", Seago’, (I John iii,13).!°* That 


John uses these words of greeting in an-antithetical sense has already 
been shown with reference to his use of the word ‘children’; but it is 
particularly emphatic when he addresses them as “prethren"; because he 
says that they ought not to marvel ‘if the world hates you"el proet unas 
§ xdouos (I John iii,13). . | | 
| | | Uni ch again points. to another of the antitheses which are to be 
found in the First Epistle of John, the love-hate antithesis. In three 
_ of the instances in which hatred is mentioned, it has reference to hav- 
ing ‘hatred for a brother’. 103 The statement that "whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer" nas 5 fo) pLoGy tov TOV édeAov adtod avtou Gv3po- 
Fourovos EOTLY (I John 111,15) has an affinity to the passage in the 
Gospel of John in which it is recorded that Jesus said, "He (the devil) 


> ws 


was a murderer from the beginning and abode not in the truth..." gxuervoc 
? , SS 3,5 9 A , >) m=? ; 2. a . 
GQv9pomouTOVOS NY Gn GApxNSs, UAL Ev TH GANVELA OVX EOtNHXEV 
(John viii,44). The polarity of the two groups is repeated throughout the 
“Epistle of John. In the view of John, the ‘Children: of God’ have God 
dwelling in them and His love is ; perfected : in them. In contradistinction, 
99 | | 
"He that comnitteth sin is of the devil" (iii 98) ; while, "ye are 
of God (iv, 4); and, "Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 


God dwelleth in him,. and he in God" (iv,15). The antithesis is even 
further developed with reference to speaking and hearing, (iv,5-6). 
100 | 101 


ae 


Cf. I John 11,12,28; iii,7,18; v,21. Cf. I John i7i1,2,21; 
_ a iv,7,]1. 
102 103 


Cf. I John 1573 111,174,176. I John 11,9; i17,15; 
ey ottR eG Tv,20. 
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the ‘children of the world’ are ‘of the devil’ (I John iii,8); they lie 
even as he lies and abode not in the truth; and, they hate the ‘children 
of God’. 
The duality which is shown between the world and the Community 
of the believers is also seen in certain of the eschatological referen- 
ces in the Epistle. The references to the Advent, til Mapovota autod, 


~7~ 


(I John 11,283 Compare also John's use of the word ‘appear’, gay eowrii, 


. in I John iii,2) demonstrate the polarity between the ‘children of God’ 


| who “abide in him" and who, "when he shal] appear" may have "confidence", 
nappnovay, before him. The 'Children of God' will also have "confidence", 
appnotav in the judgment (iv,17). There are similarities again be- 
tween the two communities in that both reflected their expectations for 
the future in their eschatological concepts. The idea of a "day: of 
judgment" is common to both communities. However, the 'parousia'’ of 
Jesus again gives the eschatology of the Epistie a Christological di-- 
mension which distinguishes it from the Scrolls. 
| For instance, John declares that "when he shall appear.or Ea 
pavepwdh, we shall be like him OpoLoe aut Eqopedu, for we shall 
see him as he is" Ott OO: eGa avtoy nKasuE pee (1 John iii,2). 
The vivid descriptions of the rewards and punishments of the ‘sons of | 
truth’ (I QS iv,2-8); and of the ‘sons of perversity’ (I QS iv,9-14, 
25-26) have no parallel in the Epistle. In that sense the eschatolo- 
gy of the Epistle is not so explicit as that of the Scrolls. Possibly 
the positive emphasis of the Love of Gedathrougnout the Epistle led the 
author to dwell upon the ‘hope’, anv éAgiéa,of the ‘children of God' 
(I John iii1,3). Though, by inference the dualism is again present in 
the passage (iii,1-10); for, not only are people designated as "the chil- 
dren of God" and the “children of the devil"; but, they either "commit 


sin" (i11,8) or they "do not commit sin" (ii11,9); and, those of the world 
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sin" (3,8) or they "do not commit sin" (3,9); and, those of tne world 

whe Know not the children of God, even as they knew not God, (iii,1) are 
quite apart from those who have the knowledge of what will transpire when 
Jesus is manifested at his appearing (iii,2); and, who know that Jesus was 
manifested to "take away our sins" nat ovdate OT éneivod doavepden 
ive tas daptiac don (iii,5). The one doing righteousness (i1i,7) 
stands: in polarity to the one who doeth not righteousness and who is not 
of God (i448). The phrase "because it knew him not" St ote ey 
—adtév iii); with reference to the world, possibly refers directly to 
tne ‘not knowing' of Jesus, which would stand in contrast to that which — 
is the chief purpose of the Epistle to declare to the people (i,1-3a). 

if this is so, then a Christological distinction is again given to the 
concepts of the Epistle. | | 

Another expression in the Epistle which gives added dimension to 
several of the concepts under consideration Is Lhe use made of the term 
owship',  uotvevea, with reference to the ‘community of the be- 
Vievers'. This fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ(4,3). Thus the Epistic sets forth a cosmological-ethical dual- | 
ism which envisages a-metaphysical conflict involving the Father, the Son, 
and the feitoushi or community of believers who stand in opposition to 
the Devil, false spirits, the antichrists...the world. 

Even as John has used the ‘light-darkness', ‘righteous-unrighteous', 
‘truth-lie',- ‘father-Devil', ‘good-evil' and other antitheses is setting 
forth his ‘gospel’ in the frame of reference of his metaphysical dualism; 
Still there are two other of the antitheses which must be considered be- 
fore the question is considered as to whether or not a determinism is to 
be found in the dualistic concepts of John's Epistle which would corres- 
pond toa the determinism which is found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Oa | 

Tne use of this word in the Epistle does not always refer to 


vesus as in I John v,16; but, as mentioned earlier, in I John 11,6; 
417,3,5,7,16 and iv,17 ** refers to Jecus. 
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These two antitheses. which stint ought to be considered are the 
‘Vife- death' antithesis and the ‘love- hate’ antithesis. In the first 
instance, it is characteristic of Johannine literature to have a on, 


105 That the First Epistle of John is vitally con- 


occupation with ‘life’ A 
cerned with eternal life is obvious. In this respect, there is a par- 
allel between the Scrolls and the Epistle. However, the soteriology 
and eschatology of. the Epistle have used this subject in a way which | 
quickly distinguishes it from the Scrolls. a 

In the first instance, John uses the expression "Vife' with ref- 
erence to Jesus as the ‘Word of life', TOU hOYOU sfis Gufs, which "Tife 
was manifested AL John i,if- Haye The Epistle is written to witness and 
“show unto you that eternal life" Gmayehrovev Suty thy Gutiv thy | 
Giuvieoy. In the Epistle, the ‘life’ is identi fied with the person “and | | 
eternal existence of Jesus, "which was with the Pasir diet fv RpOS = 
natepa and was manifested unto us ua Egavepuy n fptv(t Johnt i 2). 
The author of the Epistle later Gonangs the ‘ones who have received the an- 


107 It is ‘important to 


nointing that God has promised them eternal life. 
observe that whereas both the Epistle and the Scrolls speak of the eternal | 
life which is to be the visitation of the wonber of the conmuni ties . 
the Scrolls also speak antithetically. of the damnation of the sons OF: 
perversity in the pits of ers .a subject upon which the Epistle re- 
mains silent. | _ | _— 
In the Epistle, the antithesis is used with reference to those 
who are within the community, "We know that we have paced from death 
unto life" tuetc oloqey See OTL petapeprmapey én tov Savdrou ets 
thy Guy (1 John ifagi4)o By comparison, the one who does. not love(his 
brother)"remains in death" 6 yt ayanuv pever Ev tp Savery Gin). 
: Much more than any other New Testament book. 
1066. the Prologue of John' s Gospel. W7ee. John vi ,47. 
P idbn v,24. -_ 
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The Epistle speaks little of death. But a passage may be mention- 
aa in which a distinct dual ism is ; found where, by inference, the life- 
death antithesis is suggested, "He that hath the Son hath life Exwy Tov 


viov eeu ay bury 5 ; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life" 
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5 ph Exwy tov vlov tou Seou ti tony oun EXEL (I John v,12) 


The Christological dimension of the passage gives a meaning to the hope 
for eternal life which is quite unlike that which is found in the Scrolls. 
The express ion "hath not life" above, in effect signifies that the one 
who does not have the Son of God has death. Hence the antithetical po- 
sition of each group. That John identifies the concept of eternal life 
as being associated with a belief in Jesus Christ is further emphasized 
in v,13,20, 110 It must also be noted that this ‘eternal iife' for those 
who believe in His Son, Jesus Christ, is based upon a conte of God, 
"This is the. promise that he hath promised us, the eternal life” nah 
wisn gotiv i énayyenca fly adtds émnyyerAato nuiv, ry Gun 
thy aiuivion (Ldohn i, »25). John has asserted that ' ye may know thal 
ye have eternal, life tye ci fire er ne EYETE audvyov" (1 John 
V; 13). “Earlier he had written, "Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
hyanntor, viv viv Texva deod € gauey and what we shall be is not yet | 
disclosed (nade manifest) x KO ovnw Evavepudn, te E coped aWe do know 


that when he shall be made manifest (at his ‘parousia), we shall be like 


him; for we “shall see him as he — OTL Eav yaveows OLOLOL 
2 =m 9 ? (7) 2 r) ? / b) cee 11 
QUT ECOL ERG, OTL oponed a au toy Had ECTLY (1 John iii 2). 
Once ages it must be seen that it, is the love of the Father to 


man, in the. person of His Son, which is the basis for the hope of the believer 
} 105, | ; : ee ~ Ca 
: this life is in his Son" nav avt t cs WT EV, TW ULW AUTOU 
EOTLYV (I John v,11). Cf. also John mn ss V32 : 
. “Refer back to I John i er a 
11 | 
Compare I Cor. xiii,12. The early Christian concept of what 


the eternal life would be like is not so clearly portrayed as in ene. 
Manual of Discipline and elsewhere in the Scrolls. | ! 
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The dualism with reference to the 'life-death' antithesis is related to 
metaphysical ne eschatological considerations: But it is the Christo- 
logical aspect and the use of the ‘agape’ concept which gives the very 
different meaning to the. dualism in the Epistre as compared to the Scrolls. 
The author of the Epistle hac written, "Behold, what | manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us" Voete notanhy ay on nV 5 6u- 


xEV piv 6 TAtHp that we should be called children of God_ iva texve 


S00 uandiip Ev (I John iii,1). It was shown earlier with reference to 
the Qumran Scrolls that there is the ‘love- hatred ' antithesis. | Likewise, 
mention has been made earlier | in this chapter of the ‘hatred which char- | 
acterizes the ‘children of the devil' in the metaphysical conflict in 

the cosmos. Now it remains to see the nature of the love- hatred antithe- 
sis in. the First Epistle of dohn and then to further explore the impli- 
cations of the ‘love of God' within the framework of the dualism of the. | 
Epistle with respect to decarnint in or free-willism. 

The antithesis of ‘Tove- hatred ' in the Epistle is primarily con- 
eee with the nerebionslip of the ‘children of God’ to the ‘children of 
the devil’; or, with one ‘another. For. ‘instance, "He. that loveth his” 
brother abideth in the light" 6. gyanuy. toy éscrgdy abtod gy 15 
uth, Dever (I John 7,10). In contradistinction, "He that hateth his 


né 


brother is ir darkness, and walketh in darkness oO b& pe ody ‘tov adeh= 


viv abso do xf monig deriv wal fv 29 monig neosmased (11, 11). 
Also, “Whoever hates his brother is a murderer” has 5 ur oay TOV aGeh— 
_QOV “aUtTOD avtov dy9pumoNtovas EOTLY. oy ,15). ie 
is the idea that "if a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar" “gay TS stay OL AYane TOV 9eov, Pris “tov dvengdy avtov 
, _evotne gotty (1 John iv,20. 13 
a 113 
This term is used also of The devil is a liar and 


the devil in John viii,44. The act of the father of it (John viii,44). 
murder is the result of hatred. 


In addition, there 


16 


It can be argued that a parallelism is to be seen between the 

Epistle and the Scrolls in that the injunction is that the initiate into 
the Christian brotherhood ought to love his brethren(as in I John iii,14) "4 
which might be interpreted to mean that as the initiates into the Qum- 
ran community were to "love all that He has chosen and hate all that He 
has despised (I QS i,3-4);!! s05. the Christian was to love those who had 
confessed that Jesus Christ is God's son and have received induction in- 
to the os — baptism. It is Ceoeaten that “we should love one 
dvonGuev dantroug (I John ti1,11).16 | 

| There are differences however, in Spite of the seeming similar- 
ities. In the first instance, the Epistle does not suggest anywhere that 
God hae cnbsen anyone; nor does it suggest that God has hated anyone; or, 
that the initiate should hate anyone. Hatred is associated, in the use 
of the various anENeneSes, with darkness, death, the Bevis and the. cos- 
mos. Evens as there is no darkness at all with God, so the community of. 
believers are to walk in the light, in the truth, to abide in him, to 
love. Further, it cannot be said that the Love of God is manifested 
solely, for the ‘one who knows and believes; for, it is written in the: Epis- 
tle that the Jove of God was s manifested toward us (I John iv,9) because . 
God sent his ‘only begotten son into the world. But, John had earlier 


asserted that "ne is the propitiation for our sins; and not for our's 


only, ov nepl. tov. fuerépuv be udvoy but also for ‘(the sins of) the 


whole world" WANG uci neo Saou ro. udauow (1 John ii Bele a 
115 
; -I John i7,10; 111,103; iv, 20, Cf. also IQS i,9 where 
sera cre. “especially the reference to  the-initiates are instructed to 
‘loving the Children of God', v,2. Tove the sons of light and; 7,1]. 
7 to ‘hate all the sons of- darkness. 
1 117 } 
° compare I John iv,7,11,12. God sent his only begotten 
_and also 111,23. The one that love- son into the world. Cf. I John 
th not his. brother is not of God. = iv,9 10, 117,16; John iii, 716. 


Cf. I John iii,10. 
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While it is clear that the ‘world' and the ‘community of the be- 
lievers' stand in an antithetical relationship in the Epistles | it is 
also clear that the 'love of God' which was manifested in the gift of 
His Son Jesus Christ was not restricted, for instance, solely ‘0% group 


who had not sinned. The Epistle states that "If we say that we have no 


é 


sin, we deceive ourselves gay elmuev Ot duaptiav odx Hxopev 
Eavtovs TAGvapeyv and the truth is not in us xat a ATS EL a oun 
fotty év qpiv (I John 1,8). Likewise, "If we say that we have not 
sinned, we make him a liar gav ectnwpev Ott ody Mpaptrxqev, gev~ 
OTHY ROLODPEV avtTOV and his word is not in us ual 6 Adyos av- 
sop oun Zotiy zy tly (I John 1,10). The point of these sceevtione: 
in this context is that the author of the Epistle is explicitly saying 
that all men, and this includes the ‘children of God' and the ‘children 
of the devil', have sinned. In this, man stands quite apart from the — 
Father and the Son in their perfect righteousness and light. !18 That 
John teaches that some, i.e., the fellowship of the believers, may walk 
in the light as ‘children of God' is the central message of the Epistle. 
John said that, “these things I write unto you in order that your joy 
might be full" nat tavtTa yodpopev tpets ‘va n xaps Tpdv  men\n- 
ouudvn (I John 4,4). 7 Oo 

At this juncture, having attempted to set forth the chief specs 
of the dualism in the First Epistie of John, as these are reflected in 
his graphic use of the antitheses and other rhetorical PISUrESs it may 
be inquired whether the author has set forth in his Epistle a determin- 
ism also which might pavenie) the determinism of the Qumran Scrolls? 

In the first place, there is no statement in the Epistle to the 


effect that God, in the eneative ms placed the Two Spirits, of Truth 


118 
Cf. I John 1,5; ii,1; 149; iii,7. 
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and of PEVErSIty: in each person and then determined which of these Two 
Spirits would dominate the behaviour of the individual , as in the Scrolls 
(I QS iii, 24- 253 iv,23-26; xi, 10- 11). There is, in “the paistie: no ‘state- 
ment that God rae chosen some for eternal life and some for damnation, 
as in the Scrolls (19S x4 7-8; iv, 25-26). There is no statement to the 
effect that the just and the unjust were set apart from the womb for the 
role they were to play in this) life and for the ultimate destiny which 
each: would share (I aH xv,14- 19). There is no assertion that tiese Two. 
Spirits, by the design and purpose of God control the seasons and the 
whole of: the natural forces in the Cosinos as in ei a i 36-19. 

| At the same EMME apart from any other distinction which might | 
be made, ‘there is no being spoken of in any of the Scrolls who can cor- 
respond to this Son Jesus Christ’ as He is set forth in the Epistle. As 
this study has attempted to show, it is the Christological dimension 
uf ‘the various facets af the dual ism of John's Epistle which gives a 
significance and meaning to his views nen have no parallel in the 
Scrolls; even though at times, similarities and parallel isms do appear 
in ‘the Figures and metaphors and antitheses which are employed. And, 
quite apart from the fact that both literatures do utilize the ‘love- 
hate antithesis’ in at least a limited fashion; still, the true signifi- 
cance of the agape” concept in the Epistie has no corresponding usage 
in the Scrolls. . | - 

Tt appears From the evidence which has beech cited that the authors 
of the Scrolls. and the author of the First Epistle of John were all con- 
fronted with a dualistic world-view in which evil forces opposed the 
forces of truth and light. Even tne cosmo logics) forces, though similar 
with referencé to certain beings, are not always identical. For, in the 
Epistle there is no being to correspond to the 'prince of light' (I Qs 


111;20), (there is no ‘angel of Mastemah') or to many of the other good 
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and evil angels which are designated in the Scrolls and who play import- 
ant rolls in the metaphysical conflict which the Scrolls describe. 

Each of these literatures sought, in its own way, to solve the 
conumdrum which the presence of evil and the consequences of evil in the 
lives of men and in nature presents when they considered these things 
in the light of their basic pre-suppositions about God and His relation- 
ship to nature and to the creatures of His creation. It seems clear 
that the theologians of the Qumran community sought to resolve their pro- 
blems through their application of a deterministic solution. As was ear- 
lier pointed out, even in their Scrolls, free-will sentiments were occa- 
sionally expressed; but, the dominant viewpoint was one of total deter- 
minism. Their deterministic sentiments are not those of a complete 
system of thought; but, are more the musings of men who sought to solve 
the problems which their dualistic and sscparotouica concepts had rais- 
ed. It is clear that their solution cannot be considered complete or 
entirely consistent from this vantage point. 

At the same time, the author of the Epistle does not attempt to 
portray a metaphysical thought structure which corresponds to that of the 
Scrolls. His answer to the problems which his dualistic notions raise is 
primarily to be found in his employment of the ‘love of God' as this re- 
“lates to the soteriology and eschatology of his Epistle. To summarize 
what the implications of the ‘agape' concept might mean to resolving the 
dualism of the Epistle the following ideas may be helpful. 

In the Epistle, the ‘agape’ concept seems to revolve around two 
chief aspects. The first is that which relates to the being, character 
and the manifest activity of God towards the Cosmos (I John ii1,2); but, 
most particularly, to the ‘sons of God' (I John iii,1). Even these ideas 
are not complete. But they do have importance in that they point to the 


solution of the Epistle to the dualistic dilemma of the cosmos. 


llz 


John concedes that "no man hath seen God at any time" Sedv ou- 


wae 


Secs RWTOTE ceSeatat (I John iv,12); and yet, he asserts that "God 


is love" Ott 6 SEdS dy ann gotiv (I John iv,8,16). John does not 


attempt a philosophical definition of love, as such; but chooses rather 
to explain that the love of God was manifested. because God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world so that we might live through him (Cf. iv,9). 
Whether, in doing this redemptive act, God determined that some or al] 
men would be saved irrespective of their relationship to the action of 
God in and through His Son is not a question to which John precisely 
speaks; that is, he does not write that God has determined or not deter- 
mined the choice and destiny of the individual. 

But, there are aspects of the Epistle which relate to a second 
great part of the “Agape' concept which point to John's solution to 
the issue. John, early in his Epistle, states that what was seen and 
heard was being declared unto those tu whun le wrote "that ye also may 
have fellowship with us" Uva ual vers xOLvwviav exnte wed’ Tpov 
(I John 1,3). It might be asked whether this possibility was thought of 
in the mind of John, that men might join the fellowship because it had 
been pre-determined by God that they should do so. But John does not 
assert any such thing. For instance he does not suggest that their very 
position within the communi ty of believers was pre-determined by God, as 
was believed by the Qumran initiates (I QS i1,19-22). 

There are statements in the Epistle which would indicate that it 
is the individual response to the Love of God which becomes the determin- 
ing factor. For men may choose to join or to leave the ‘fellowship’ 

(I John 1,3; 11,19). Mention is made of doing the "will of God" 6 de 


~ ae ~ A ~ 7 3 \ Im ' ete 
TOLOV to FEAMLA TOU SEoU pEver ELs toy aLwva (I John ii,17). 


There are those who love the world (ii1,15,16) who stand in polarity to” 


those who do the will of God. There are those who "keep his commandments , 
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and do those things which are pleasing in his sight" (I John iii1,22; Cf. 
also 11,3,4,7,8,3 ii1,23,24; iv,21; v,2,3). In John's Epistle men may 
know God or they may not know him (I John 11,3,5,13,14; ii1,24; iv,6,7; 
as compared to those who know not God iii,1,6; iv,8). Men have known 

and believed as in I John iv,16, "nau mMpevcs Eyvunauey nal nEenLoTEv— 
uqMEV Thy ayannv Nv exer 6 Ieos gy futve. The response of indiv- 
iduals may be said to reside in the choice which has been made in the 
‘sense of the functioning of freewill; as the following three statements 


might indicate, "Ye are of God" buete en TOU Deov gote, "They 


are of the world" auto. &% TOO udquov eLaty “we are of God' pers 
Ex TOU Se00 Eqiev (1 John iv,4,5,6). | 
John does not address himself directly to the question as to ex- 
actly 'why' or ‘how' these individuals are standing in such opposed re-_ 
lationships to God. He did not ask the question, as such; nor did he 
give a precise answer to the question. But, as mentioned before there 
is importance given throughout His Epistle to the individual response. 
The Epistle states that- the 'beloved' should not believe every spirit’ ~ 
*Ayatntot, pi LOVEE MVEVLATL MLOTEVETE but try the spirits | 
whether they are of God GARG. donrpadtere Ta Rvevpata el én tou ‘SE0U 
goty (I John iv q). ; | « 
The individual response is again shown in John's reference to te 
those who 'confess' their belief in Jesus Christ (1 John iv.s25 iv,15)3.° 
"as compared to those who ‘confess not' their belief in Jesus (I: John iv, 
3) but actually ‘deny' the Son (I John ii,22-23). The importance of 
the individual response in ‘overcoming the world' is’ clear. John has - 
written "this is the victory that overcometh the world,. the fai th of us" 


t .  ¢ 7. ON ue /.. .' € e438 an | oo ly ; ~ 
HAL QUIN EOTLY T VLUN TN VLANOGGA TOV KOGLOV, 7 TLotLS TOV — 


(I John v,4). If the individual response is shown in the matters of 
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eoneassing’s “believing: and having 'faith'; it is even more eran 
set forth with relationship to the ‘individual response of ‘love’. It is 
clear that John views men as they who “lave God’; and, ‘they who “do not 
love God' (I John iv,7-8). There can be no doubt that John saw even the 
love of one for another as being of God. For he wrote, "love is of 
God Stu 9 aydnn €% tod Seo Eotiy (I John iv,7). This opera- 
tion of divine love in the response of the individual is resultant from. 
the ‘being born of God' (I John iv,7; v,1). 

“But the response of love in the individual is grounded upon the 


love which God has towards us. Love begets love. "If God so’ loved us, | 
’ cs ¢ * Aa . no 
Et ottwes fe) 906 Aya TN GEV 1b as we ought’ also to love one another”. 
‘ € 


MOL Twets OvetAouev &hAnAOVS ayandy ‘(I John iv;11). Hence, the 


Ow 


Epistle sets forth the Love of God, manifest in‘His Son Jesus Christ, as 
the very basis for individual human response. John does not ask if it 

is possible for some to believe and others not to believe as though God 
had set a rigid determinism into play in the human arena. Johannine 
theology sets forth the plan and purposes of God for the salvation of 

man in the Gift of His Son. In the Gospel of John it is set forth that | 
"whosoever believeth in him as 8 Tote vwy ELS Gytoy should not per- 
‘ish, but have everlasting life py andAntar ada’ exn Conv aiwvrov 
(John iii,16). In the Epistle, the belief in God is built upon the ex- 
perience of knowing and believing the love that God hath to us (iv,16); 
and it finds full fruition in the total response Of loving God in return— 
and in loving one another. This belief takes a concrete expression in. 
the participant making a ‘confession of Jesus Christ as the Son of God' 
and accepting the cleansing, the forgiveness, the anointing, the witness, 
and all of the other spiritual aspects which point to his baptism. Within 


the love of God, he is free to love or not to love. John sees the love 


115 
of God within the dualism of the cosmos. God has a plan and a purpose 
which centers in His Son. In the Epistle, ‘whosoever' believes Ia¢ 


5 RLOTEVWY (I John v,1; Cf. also 717,93 v.18) is born of God and sin- 


neth not; that is, he has no allegiance to the world or the Devil and 
does not habitually sin by nature (knowing that’ if he should commit a 
sin he may confess it and be forgiven and cleansed (i,9) from all un- 
righteousness). The choice is with the individual. | 
7 It is concluded from the foregoing discussion that one cannot 
see in the dualism of the Epistle of John any parallelism to the deter- 
minism of the literature of the Qumran Community even though there are 
numerous parallelisms and similarities in the antitheses and other fig- 
ures which are employed. Qumran seems to have sought the answer to 
the dualism they set forth in a theological determinism. John's Epistle, 
while setting forth a dualism, found its answer in the “agape' concept 
as it centers in the atonement of Jesus Christ. Neither literature ful- 
ly answers all questions which might be raised. But each ought to be 
seen as setting forth distinctive viewpoints which seemed to be consis- 
tant with other eschatological and metaphysical viewpoints Which were 
held. For in the final analysis, in each instance, the dualism and 
determinism/or/Love principle must be viewed in the whole of the teach- 


ings of. the community concerned. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
a CONCLUSION | 

In comparing the Qumran literature with the First Epistle of John, 
it quickly becomes obvious that certain aspects of the Qumran doctrine 
of creation point to a tension between the Scrolls and the Epistle and 
the Old Testament canonical writings as well. To account for the ori- 
gin and continued existence of evil in the cosmos, as is done in the Qum- 
ran Scrolls, by affirming that God has created ‘Two Spirits’ of Truth 
and Perversity and that He controls the distribution and operation of. 
these spirits in all of nature and in the lives of each individual dis- 
tinguishes the concept of God and creation from all others; even though 
there may be hints of the idea in other sources. The doctrine makes God 
responsible for darkness and evil; an idea which the Epistle rejects in 
its affirmation that there is no darkness in Him at all. 

| In effect, the dualistic notions of the Scrulls stand in tension 
with their monot theistic assertions. And, in. spite of their demonology 
and angelology in the frame of reference of their cosmology and metaphy- 
Sics, it must be questioned whether their teachings represent anything 
more than a quasi-dualism which may reflect external influences such as 
Iranian, Greek and possibly Indian or other Oriental systems. 

Likewise, even though this study has suggested that the Qumran 
community held a deterministic world-view, it cannot be overlooked that 
their writings and practices did allow for activities which expressed 
'free-will' possibilities. There is a tension in their writings which 
Suggests that their determinism was not so rigid as might appear to men 
viewing their writings from a twentieth century perspective. What may 
appear from this vantage point to have been inconsistencies may not have 
been viewed as such by the men of Qumran. The main thrust of their writ- 


ings was eschatological and soteriological; and, the dualistic and 
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deterministic notions may have been more or less incidental to the dev- 
elopment of their basic ideas. One of the tensions in the Scrolls re- 
volves around the fact that the Sectaries rejected the possibility of 
self determination of man's destiny in this life or the next by his own 
free choice, or by limiting God's power in this regard, in that they 
taught that both good and evil arouse out of the creation by God. Their 
dualistic sentiments appear to be, in effect, the basis for their deter- 
ministic notions. Their deterministic sentiments literally mitigate 
against their dualism. The dualism of the Scrolls is only rudimentary 
ss mishe more properly be earned ‘dualistic inclinations’. Possibly the 
| Qumran Sectaries thought that the resolution of the problems which re- 
sulted from the tension between their avowed monotheism and their dual- 
istic sentiments would be resolved as a bears of their belief in certain 
eschatological events when history would reach its ainak at some future 
day of judgment and rewards. | 

By comparison, the First Epistle of of John presents. encente which 
have no counterpart in the Qumran Scrolls. The emphasis is not upon the 
creation; and, there is no Specunle assertion that evil was created by 
God. There is no angeloloay in the Epistles but a degree of parallelism 
exists with reference to the Devil. | “The dualism of the Epistle may. also 
be termed a quasi- -dualism in that Satan is not an equal counterpel of | 
God; but, the opponent of God and the children of God. bo. ek teen 2 : 

‘There is no one in the Scrolls who can correspond to ‘the person : 
and being of Jesus Christ. The Christology of the Epistle stands total-_ 
ly apart--unique--when the literatures are compared. And, as was earlier 
mentioned, even though there is a slight similarity in that thereis men- 
tion in both literatures of the ‘love-hate’ antithesis; still, the ‘agape’ 
concept of John's first Epistle finds no parallel in the Scrolls at a.1. 


The Epistle depicts that the’'love of God' for the 'whole world’ is 
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centered in the redemptive act of Jesus Christ. Eternal life is in Jes- 
us. . The blood of Jesus cleanses us from sin. We ought to walk as Jesus 
walked. Our fellowship is with the Father and with is Son Jesus Christ. 
The believer must confess that Jesus is the Son of Bods. They Agpe or 
the believer is in the ‘parousia' of Jesus. The believer may have ‘bold- 
ness' before God in the day of Judgment. The parallelism is there in 
that the eschatological teachings in both instances seem to be a part of 
the solution to the questions raised by the presence of sin and evil in 
the cosmos created by God. - | 

Even though there is mention of the 'Spirit of Truth' and of the 
‘Spirit of Perversity (error)' inthe Epistle, there really is no exact 
counterpart to-the doctrine of the 'Two Spirits’ as it is devetooed in 
the Scrolls. Nor, can there be found any parallelism to the Johannine 
doctrine of the ‘Spirit’ who is the one bearing ‘witness’ because the 
‘spirit is the truth' (I John v,6) in the writings of the Scrolls. The 
relationship of the ‘Spirit’ and of the Son Jesus Christ to the Father 
as set forth, incompletely, in the Epistle still have no parallel in the 
Scrolls. | | 

It must be borne in mind that the Qumran people were basically 
monotheists. But they were confronted, as are all men, with the problem 
of reconciling God's affirmed omnipotence with the depravity that sur- 
rounded them and which each covenanter knew to be present within himself. 
It may well be that we today in looking at their dualistic sentiments 
have more of a problem in seeking to reconcile their ideas with their 
monotheistic presupposition than they did. Likewise, with respect to 
their certain practices and statements which suggest the possibility 
that they did allow a certain measure of ‘free-will'. Their teachings 
about repentance and confession and forgiveness; and, the concept that 


the individual is able, upon the basis of his response, to seek 
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admission into the: community; and also, to gain readmission into the 
‘community should he have been previous ly expelled for infractions of 
the rules providing he makes the proper response all SGgaest that the 
rigidity of their deterministic concepts was somewhat Fonpvanised in 
practice by 'free-will' sentiments. It is as essential for men today 
to seek to assess correctly their monotheistic teaching as it is to 
attempt to assess their dualistic and deterministic sentiments. | 

' The First Epistle of John sets forth the importance of the indi- 
vidual response in more frequent references while at the Sneed it 
is conspicuous for the absence of overt statements which could be con- 
sidered the counterpart of the deterministic sentiments of the Scrolls. 
Confession of sins, knowing and believing, loving God and one another, 
and having a faith that overcomes the world, as well as ikGapiing your- 
selves: from idols', al] stand as illustrations of the individual response. 
Several of these have their antitheses; such as the one who knows not, 
the one who believes not, and the one who does not love God or his bro- 
ther. | - - 

The conditionality of the individual pashonces to the love and 
provisions of God also tends to reinforce the possibilities of a ' fFree- 
will’ viewpoint in the Epistle. However, there are no clear-cut state- 
ments in the Epistle which are delineated in language comparable to that 
in the Scrolls which sets forth their deterministic sentiments. One 
cannot but observe that the ‘ove of God' in sending and giving his Son 
Jesus Christ does not depend upon any response 6F rien: That ‘God loved 
the whole world' stands out in the mind of John as the highpoint in his 
theology. | | | 

Those who may wish to deduct a ‘determinism’ based upon the Epis- 
tle may have some basis for their conclusion built upon this intervent- 


ive action of God. The reference in iii,24 to the "Spirit which he 
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hath given us" could possibly be interpreted to eeintorces kind of de- 
terminism. The statement in iv,7 that “love is of God", coming as it 
does in the context of the remarks about loving one another, could also 
be interpreted to mean that even the individual response of loving God 
and of loving one another is of God. 

| But, it is suggested that the chief objective of the writing of 
this Epistle does not relate to solving the determinism-freewi11 pro- 
blem. The ious is not directly raised by the author. In fact the 
emphasis upon the ‘agape’ concept seems to overshadow the issue com- 
pletely. God is love; God has so loved us; we ought to love God and 
one another--this is the message of the Epistle. One might not say | 
precisely that John substituted the ‘agape’ concept for the determinism 
of the Scrolls. It is doubtful that his Epistle was written with the 
“Scrolls before him. But he was confronted with certain issues which 
“are the common lot of man. His solution was couched in the 'Agape' 
concept. | 

| That the Scrolls and the Epistle do employ certain similar anti- 

theses and ‘that they do share some common points of teaching is obvious. 
But when siese two literatures are compared with other Jewish and Christ- 
jan literature of the epoch as well as with the thought of other cultures, 
are clear that the various cultures of the era were in possession of 
what might be termed a ‘communi ty of knowledge’ which was transmitted 
in ‘the form of aphorisms, traditions, folklore and an extensive literary 
heritage. To some extent this legacy was shared by the whole of the 
Near East, ‘Iran, India and other areas as well. In each case, authors 
ahew? from this common fund of knowledge and transmuted the ideas to 
suit their ae ends. The anti theses particularly were useful 
aaa) alls; but, were they not, in most instances, a part of human experience, 


universally? 
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The Qumran scrolls and the First Epistle of John--each of these 
literatures sought to lead men to God and to prepare the members of the 
communities for life eternal. We today owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Sectaries of the Qumran Community for having preserved their precious 
library of Scrolls. We should understand the First Epistle of John 


and the whole of the New Testament writings and era better for having 


‘studied them. | 
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